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LITERATURE AND LABOUR. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

*' It is difficult for Pride to put its ear to the 
ground and listen to the teadunge of a lowly 
humanity."* The highly educated have but 
little ideaof the great mental achievements of the 
children of toil, the no^le^lalwuis of thoee who 
have had to rely upoll their own exertion and 
diligence lor all that they have done, who have 
been trained very fer ftom the profesaorial 
obsa, and the college hall and library ; if this 
little book should fall in the way of thbee whose 
happy position in life has enabled them to coip- 
mand tutors, books, travel ; who, with compara- 

* Baneroft; Autburof Eiitorj of Amiikk 
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10 LITEBATURE AND LABOUB. 

tive ease, are able to utter the open "leeame,'" 
to pronounce the Shibboleth or the Cabbala, 
hj which languages unlocked their stores, and 
all arts their beauties — if this book should hapljr 
fall in the way of such as these, it will eliow 
that taete, and retiaenient of manners and o[ 
language, are catholic, and that genius is uni- 
versal ; that there are no barriers fencing in one 
section of humanity &om perceptions and spiri- 
tu^ enjoyments peculiar to another section : 
the reader of Plato and Homer, of Horace and 
Virgil, will find the love of the spiritual life 
glowing in the bosoms of men upon whom he 
has been in the habit of looking with con- 
tempt ; he will leara that true beauty unveils 
her charms and graom to the peasant who seeks 
her in a loving and humble spirit, as readily as 
to the learned gavan$, and the titled and wealthy 
bibliopoliat and patron ; he will leam that ge- 
nius epunu the sodal castes and distinctions 
which the guilds and corporations of mechanical 
scholarship seek to impose; lives in its own 
world, wings its way tiuough iia awn heavens, 
sails over its own seas, nor ever asks permisnon 
to indulge in its dreams, or to enjoy its domain 
and territory. Yes, the rich and the wealthy 
scholar, the elegant lounger of literature, may , 
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nmODUCTOBY CHAPTER, 11 

leam dutt his poorer brother, althongli he pos* 
■ewes no rent roll, no titlfl deeds to v»t and 
wide estates, holds posaeedon of what to him 
fiimiahes &r more ample mjoyment Mid satia- 
Action ; is the owner and lord-warden of many 
a castle in the air, and ponBesBor of maay a glo- 
rious field in the realnu of lur; land and ima- 
gination, whither he caa at all times wander, 
and for the tenantry of which he pays no iaomie 
or property tax ; territories of which he cannot 
be deprived ; where in thought he meets and 
hcdds conununion with the beet and bravest of 
earth's departed spiiita ; whwe he freshens his 
own mind with tiie gales, the waters, and die 
dews of immortality, and returning thenoe, 
poors the richness and the majesty of hia 
musings over his brethren, till they follow him 
through his inheritanoe and pathway of light. 

This IB one thing done by the remrrection 
and inscription of names of genius in humble 
life upon some suitable page ; but there is soo- 
ther good resulting from it, and that is the chief 
one turned at : it may be a c»aae of pride and 
emulation in the cottage of the poor, — ^the 
lowly labourer may read it and learn how glo- 
rious is his brotherhood ; that it may prove to 
him an incentive, and that by it he may be 
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12 LITEKATTTRE AMD LABOUK. 

guided to attempt some noUe mental efibrt : fiir 
Literature aod Labour havebeen united together 
in illustrious namee. " The Lord is my akei^ 
herd, I shall oot want, He maketh me to lie 
down in greeb pastures, and leadeth me beside 
the still watere." When may we suppose the 
touching words of this most beautiful poem 
were composed i Not by David when sitting up- 
on his ivory throne, and wielding the sceptre of 
sovereignty, when Abner, and Joab, and the 
stateunen and generals of Israel stood by his 
side : not when the rude lustre and magnifi- 
cence of the young kingdom stretched aroond 
him : but in the pastures of Bethlehem, when 
he stretched beneath some gentle over-hanging 
hill ; when the flocks upon the pleasant pas- 
turage, and by the cool stream, lay at ease 
before him ; then, from his own position to his 
flock, his mind reverted to God's position to 
him ; and touching that wonderful harp wituch 
he so well knew how to touch, said he, " The 
Lord is my shepherd." It would appear in his 
pastoral wanderings, that the gorgeous and 
magnificent imagery of the Hebrew land would 
most impress his mind ; there, or frtim the retired 
depths of the wilderness, his mind would rise 
to that awfiil Being " who layeth the beams (^ 
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INTRODDCTORy CHAPTER. 13 

his chamberH in the waters, making ihe olouds 
hu chariot, and walking on the winga of the 
wind." There, in the fierceness of the eastern 
day, sheltered in some pleasant cave or qniet 
glen, he would say, " He that dwelletb in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty." While, 
in the more tender season, " the out-goings of 
the morning and the evening would seem to 
rejoice." Then, in the still, protbtmd night, 
the shepherd would read the awfiil pages of the 
stars, " When I consider the heavens the work 
of thy fingras, the moon, and the stars which 
thou bast ordained, Lord, what is man T' Morn- 
ing, with all its awtul Bastem brightness would 
inspire another hymn, "The heavens declare 
Thy glory, the firmament showeth Thy handy- 
work : day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
imto night sheweth knowledge ; and there is 
no speech new language where Thy voice is not 
heard." All these are pastoral images, drawn 
from the scenery surrounding the young shep- 
herd ; thus also, if Moaes was the inspired au- 
thor of the Pentateuch, especially of that no- 
blest historical poem the Book of Geneses, 
and that extraordinary drama the Book of 
Job, we may well conceive these were written. 
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tiot when he sat at the eotranoe of 1^ Ta- 
bernacle giving lawB to Israel, bat rather 
«riun in the defti of Hiw»b be hept the flooka 
of J«thro his &ther-in-law. " Is not this die 
carjwnter^s son !" tiiea it is probaUe that thaie 
fauidH used the hammer, the adze, the saw ; 
and has not this circumstance for ever and for 
ever hallowed the impl^nenta of labour t tbe 
coiiaecrati<m of the divineet I^ dflsoends up- 
on the hdmble workman ; be can boaHt of 
htfeditary honours, to which tbe wearers merely 
of the soiplice, the alb, and the gown, the 
winders of tbe crozier, and the readers of m- 
brica, can make no claim. " Fm* by their ooeo- 
paticm they were tent makers." Not merely 
tits Maater, but his apostles, and first disciples, 
belonged to tbe great fivteraitf of labour ; thus, 
the most impmtant names, Sarioor, King, 
Law-Oiver, Apostle, oa tbe pages of moni 
literature, combiaed with their great tunctions 
tbe toil of the body as well as the exercise of 
the ndnd. And to a large extrat the same nUe 
■seeim to hold in propbane as in saored liten- 
inre. Homer was unquestioni^ly a worker ; 
«oming to later days, 

'* lUofaeat Shakapeai was a poor man's child." 



CHAFTEK. IS 

the greatest of ^1 poets was a Wool Comber ; 
WM wtHit to prepare hie b^ of wool for 
market, and cheapen tbem in tlie streets ol 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Many of the finert 
ancient Poeta were of Uie ranks of labour and 
th« po<v. All these instances are proof mongb o£ 
the impossibility of divorcing tbese two ; efforts 
innumerable have been made to divorce them. 
A certain degradation has been made to hang 
about the idea of worii; the world has now an 
idea in its notchety head t^iat wnk is dis- 
gnwefiil — that Bwoids, pens, or easy diaire, are 
tibe only honourable things — that spades, 
pkn^hs, hammers, are all diahonoorable 
things ; the idea floats about that it is elegant 
to be idle, to appear full dressed, to walk 
dirough the world as throQgh a ball-room, or a 
nlocm : that it b most inelegant to plead guilty 
to the crime of dirty fingers, or hard hands, at 
to the ignoble acquaintance with fivges, ftcto- 
ries, or threshing floors. Now, before any man 
oan be a true man, he must be cured of that 
insaaity, he must learn that the dishonourable 
thing is to manage to skulk through the wcvld 
without working ; and die attempt of this little 
book is to show that mental labour may very 
frequently combine noMy with manly labour, 
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uid that in illustration of this it ia noticeable 
that there have been inanj men confined to the 
loom, to the flail, and the hammer, whose 
intellectual attunmenta have been amazing, 
and who from the rarioas departments they 
have worthily filled, have added to the stores 
and treasures of their country's genius and 
intflllectoal worth. 

The Divine Life in the Workshop * that ia 
onr idea, ours b not the first age that has be- 
held in the workshop the attempt and struggle 
»ft«r diviae life ; and surely the world beholda 
Qo spectacle more sublime than this, — ^the pon* 
man hungering after the imperishable bread — 
and amidst his woes and sorrows labouring not 
merely for the perishable tabernacle: but ior 
the imperishable and deathless spirit. The 
deeper the gloom, the darker the hut, the more 
crowded the workshop from whence man 
aspires, the nobler the aspiration ; — The Divine 
Life— the li& of the intellect, the life of the 
nml in the workshop : it is not difficult to live 
that life in the study, in the quiet retreat, in 
the silence of the independent solitude: but 
amidst the barking of the wild dogs of Want, 
Exhanstion, and Pain ; with sad memories 
hanging over the past life, and a sad future 
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INTBonuCTOBY CHAPTEB. 17 

frowning before — in the workshop, amidst un- 
eympstliising and disaolnte comradeB ; while 
the sweat streams from the brow, — ^while the 
■ense of injustice pleads strongly and potently 
within, — while the feeling that the fair day's 
wage is not given for the &ir day's work, takes 
^1 the zest and the pleasure from the toil : the 
Divine Life there — ^the divine life attempted 
and realized »nong such hinderances as these — 
yet, it is done, and when it is done, when such 
a life b realized in veracity and fitithfulness, 
what a sermon is given to the world. Sermons 
preached in as old cathedral, or church, or 
chapel, by any hierarchy or sectary what- 
ever, are, indeed poor and powerless, compared 
with it ; the tools of the man's toil shine 
like the insignia and regalia of the disguised 
angel. He, who from the diffieultira of his 
situation, dears the road, and makes the path- 
vray to the spiritual life, comes among his 
fellows like a prophet. He is clad with wings, 
he is armed with superior powers, he is vene- 
rated, spite of his rags — Bpit« of his hardships ; 
nay, if he has struggled through all, and "held 
fest faith," and "kept his memory green" — 
he is honoured fer the very trials through 
which he has passed — he is known as the 
B 3 
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18 LITB&ATURB AMD LABOHH. 

Btroog man, — althonglt he iam not nutomlly 
bettered ias (xmdition on earth. He " haa tiie 
better and more enduniig subatance ;" &r tibis 
divine life is the noblest, uid the most 
perenuU : after ' all, it is, indeed, the only 
li& — other life ia but tbe ahadow and the 
flhow—tbe life of the actions, the intellect, 
the taste, tbe religion, ia immortal. What 
a world of Poetry lies folded up in the 
very idea of Labour ! All the tales of old 
magidana and eotcereni are outdtme by the his- 
toty of ita achierements. Labour ia indeed the 
good Q«mu« turning everything into gold — ita 
tliumphB form the noblest lyric of Humanity ; 
f(» Labour ia a great Epio Poet — itia a mighty 
world-battle and otmquest. What a trino^h 
to eT(dye &om cauaes the most remote conse- 
4]ueiioe8 of the highest importance. Labour 
tonohea the mostw<Hlhlew aubatancee, and con- 
verta them into fiHios the most beautiful — the 
weeds of the aea, the granite of the old OHniah 
rode, the reftise of the soil, all become the 
means of the wd&re <^ man by the diarmed 
touoh of Labour and Industry. The uncoudi 
iron, through i^iat a variety of wonderful uid 
graceful transfoimationBis it made to pass, &om 
the rearing of a cr^nrt&l palace to the making of 
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INTKODirCTOBY CHAPTEK. 19 

a snrgeoQ^B taaSa. From the stem of a tree 
wh«t gno^ul fomti and faatoons are elaboratod 
by Labour ; how the hard mahogany and iba 
»b&m and bwgh old oak Boem to fp.ve up tha 
battle, willingerer, ae a pliant hosband, to bow 
any way Syr peaoe. Labour makes everything 
tributwy to it, and duumeli and cuts a path- 
way through die most apparently itnpaasaUe 
roads ; the eye can raat upon no spot in the 
avmues of civilisation bat it is a o(»npliment 
to Labour ; and the whole world is a workshop, 
uid Man's five fingers axe given him ss totds to 
labour therein. Magicians, wizards, warlocks ; 
iriiat are they to the five fingers of Man I the 
mind thrills and tranbles, the breast heaves 
with the bare mi^esty and sublimity of the idea. 
The Hand !— what a Poem is there — the 
Hand ! God's delegated missionary to the earth, 
tot without it the world oould never have been 
conquered ; — in savage or in refined scenes, 
while the brain has been the study, the Hand 
has been the laboratory of our race. In the rude 
realm of the first Abori^nal ohildren of Nature, 
the hand tore down the branches trom the trees, 
and twisted them into the first rongh shdter 
from tlie summer's heat, or the pelting of the 
winter's storm. The hand of Tubid Cain two 
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20 LITEKATCBE AND LABO0K. 

the fint Btonea ^m tlie rock, the fint iron fivm 
the mine ; and his hand, first of a long dewend- 
ing line, struck the hammer on the anvil and 
shaped the tough .metal at last, so obediently 
to his will, that the loud and astounded cheers 
of the multitude chimed in chorus with his 
laughter, till they bowed before him as a God, 
and worshipped him as a Vulcan. The kej^ 
of the first instrument of music, and the wires 
of the first h«p, the , fingers twisted them, 
and then unhnked the hidden chains of har- 
monj slumbering in their recesses — trumpet or 
timbrel to rouse the host for battle, or to receive 
the returning thousands with the wreath and 
the dance. The hand cnt down the tree — ^the 
hand shaped out the canoe-^he hand of the 
brave man launched away, while the shiver- 
ing cowards stood trembling and wondering on 
the beach. What is all Civilization and Pro- 
gress, but a testimony to the powers of the 
human Hand. If we needed any strong and 
mi^ty coofirmaUon of God in Nature and 
Man, surely it is &mished in the adi^tation ol 
this most powerfol and wonderful instrument. 
Kaw, v^en a person walks through the str«eta 
of a cHy, and thinks of all the bloodless triojophA 
irtiioh the Hand o( Labour has achieved — 
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there, when hie eye is everywhere saluted by 
the productions of human art, and the inven- 
tiona and discoveries of human skill — when he 
beholds sails from his looms whitening over 
distant seas — ^palaces, of his construction, grace- 
fully rising around him — Places and silks, of his 
fabrication, robing round the forms of proud 
beauties — ^the rulway, winding like a mighty 
serpent, and bearing the hissing Titan on its 
back; and the ship, like a mighty sea bird, mffling 
her plumage over the waters — the gas lamps, 
stretching away like fairy lamps round Oberon''s 
paUce — the printing press for the author — ^the 
rostrum for the orator — the optic glass for the 
philosopher, and all prepared by the fingers of 
Labour — ^then, the greatness of Labour, its mag- 
nificence and its meaning begin to be un^der- 
stood — ^then it is seen that the only inelegant 
being in the universe is the idle Man. How, 
we say,' does he manage to live, moral blister 
that he is, upon society I It is a wonder that 
he does not hide his head for very shame. If 
any man would commit suicide, that, we think, 
would be the man. The idle' man in a world 
when forests are ringing with the sound of 
hammeni and filing trees, and the cheerM 
•ongs of woodmen, when the blast of the 
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nuner is heard fiu down ia the tMve, or in ex- 
eavstions beaeadi the bed of the old ooe&n, 
when, from prairie heights and Tsat moantiun 
&8tne§ae8, the shonts of gathering popnlationB 
swell, and chaunt, and roll on like the lire 
thnnder of HomaQity to the plaini below. The 
hiiftory of Labour is a noble, trinmphal song ; 
the children of Laboar hare morod ever be- 
neath a trinmphal arch. From Labour of §ome 
kind or other date all the aristocFaciee of the 
worid ; labour has made all the oapibJ in the , 
world; Ubonr emploTS all the c«iHtal in the 
world. The time ciui never come when we 
shall cease to labour. We tnut the time is 
rapidly coming when labour will ceaee to be a 
cnrae. 

What then, in a word, is it that Labour 
does i It crystalises ideas ; it makes the epe- 
cnlaUona of Mind material. Herein is its 
vidae; this is its work. Mind is the loom, 
out of which hae been spun all the wonderfid 
vesture of things which we behold ; the world 
with all its pomp and retinue of splendour — 
the heaven fretted with golden fires, and the 
water&ll and the rock, the cloudlet and the 
fountain, and the round earth, and all they that 
dwell thereon. All these were in the Divine 
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mind b^ore they exieted there, where, now, 
they exist ia the BubUme and beai^iM fcmns of 
the outer world ; and bo of ererytbing we see 
of human handicraft and wcH-kmanahip. Time 
waa whan it existed only in the brain of Kme 
shrewd thinker, and he took it thence and cryw- 
talized it fijr us in iron, wood, poroelain, and stone. 
The Apollo Belvidere is but a petrified thought ; 
80 is this pair of snnfiWs which I now hold in 
m; hands. Baphaera Vir;§^n and Child, — and 
this Box of Luci&r Matches, even, in its degroe, 
is a mental petri&etion too. The Hammer, the 
NaU, the Table, the Chair, the Brick, the Boat, 
St. Peter's at Borne, and the Pyramids of 
Egypt ; this is the &ot lAout the history <rf' 
every one of them — they all are illustrationa of 
man's power to eatch the fleeting thought, and 
to print it legibly, durably, for thousands of 
years. 

Mind, indeed, rules all ; — ^the Hand oould 
not do without the Mind, but neither could the 
Mind without the Hand ; Mind gives the con- 
ception and the plan, but the Hand gives to the 
MLad execution and durability ; in fact, in our 
true sense men oonld be neither Literature nor 
Labour, without both oS these in oombination. 
How is it diat in ihe course of these latter ages 
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these two have diminished their respect for each 
other t The Head haa said to the Hand, " I 
have no need of thee ;" and the Hand has Rud 
to the Head, " I hare no need of thee." How 
is it that these two, who ought to be indisso- 
luble tiiends, have been thus disunited i The 
Political Economist, indeed, speaks of the Pto- 
ducing Classea ; he cuts off from this appella- 
tion all the children of Genius — all the Poets, 
Historians, and Men of Scienoe. Yet, indeed, 
the Man of Genius produces all. A man lik^ 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, affects the 
whole material condition of a country ; to s^y 
nothing of his contributions to the refining man- 
ners and the improving tastes of the country, he 
increases its resourcea ; be creates a demand for 
its material productions. As the wonderAil 
creations come teeming fortli from hie prolific 
mind, men must read them ; reviews, poems, 
they will read them, here and in America, uid 
over the whole of Europe, by hundreds of 
thousands: thus lead is demanded fiir types, 
and foundries for casting ; the paper mil l is 
employed, — the printer is set to work ; artists, 
engravers, binders, and all these persons must 
live. Thus one man may, by his own force of 
genius, be the means of giving employment to 
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himdred« of thousands of men, tlirough BUccee- 
■ive generations. Tbos, then, we must widen 
and liberalise the term Labour : we must extend 
.the meaning of the term, the Labouring Olarnea. 
The Working Classes, the Industrious Classes, 
the Self-educated Classes, are all very ambi- 
-{fuons terms, and none of them convey precisely 
the idea we would wish to courey. All, it 
may be Wd, in one senae — all who give to So- , 
ciety any value in return tor their existence in 
it, or tor the protection they derive from it — all 
must labour ; some with the hand, some widi 
the bead, some with the foot. There are some 
men, we know, who sit in inglorious idleness, 
neither sowing nor reaping, but employing a 
whole world, it may be, to serve them. Such 
men — moral blisters, or rather contagious beings 
M they are, do yet benefit some way ; but they 
are not to be included in the ^nd ranks of the 
Labouring Classes. But the man who really 
has Work to do is a Labourer ; he may be a 
lacifer-match maker, or a street sweeper ; be 
may be a surgeon, and may set broken bones ; 
a physician, and by his knowledge of chemical 
properties and substances, and their relation to 
humaa bodies, he may lengthen human life ; 
be may be a carpenter, or a inason ; he may be 
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a c4Hit(sotor, or s mendiaitt ; he may be a tnp- 
tun, and walk the quarter-deck—- <v he may be 
a sailor before the mast ; he is a Productive 
IiMbourer. He may be « poet, like Words- 
worth, or Soott ; a DOTelist, like Dickens ; a 
clergyman, like Dr. Arnold, He nmy popo- 
larise {^lost^Iiical aubjecte, as a lecturer ; be 
m^ fill a chair in an imrreraty ; — he ia a Pro- 
daetive Labourer. He is adding to the amomit 
(^ social wealth ; he is increasing the amount of 
soeid c(H)fid«ice; he is adding to tfae prtqiortioa 
of Hotual intelligence ; he is leodii^ firmness 
to the gnarantees of social rectitude, by hia 
sagacity and wisdom — by his probity and con- 
siateDcy — ^by his perseverance and oonrage : he 
IS a SooitJ Labourer. It is not suKoiently re- 
membea«d that if a man woric worthily in any 
way, aa a minister of puUic instruction, he is 
really a wwker, although not spoken of as 
pq)ulari!y bdonging to the Labouring Class. 

But when we speak of tiie Labouring Class, 
we do attach to it a distinct meaning and 
idea, and we mean by it, for the moat part, 
not merely those whose hves are devoted to 
Labour, bat who toil upon these pursuits 
which are indispensable to the very sustenance 
and foundation of society ; who plod in ihe 
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field bdund the pktogh ; who harraw and dig ; 
who delve in the mine; wbo fellthetree t who 
excavate the road ; who weave and knit ; who 
build and hew ; who win the stone &om tiie 
qoany, and the metal fix)nj the fire ; — in fine, 
who prepwe the raw material for society — ^who 
make the oi^ or the village ; the olimberB of 
the ladder, the oonstroctora of tlie soaffidd ; 
this tdass has bem looked upon with oontempt 
by their brother W4»kerB ; they have been litde 
mote than the ser& of the social eystem— ^he 
OMriera of the hnman race ; they have been 
regarded aa cmly ignorant and debased by the 
oth» orders of society. In battle, from this 
dasa have qnung the Boldiera, the nma body 
of those who perilled in the fidd ; in peace 
tjiey have borne the priiioi|)a] burden <^ the 
taxation imposed by tiie wu^. If it had not 
been fi>r these nun, and saidi as these, there 
oonld have been no civil state. " The King 
himself is served &om the field," — ^yet thmr ele- 
vation hae beat vwy slow indeed. By the weba 
woven through a series of i^es, they have been 
kcf>t in bondage ; and very few, indeed, believe 
that frmn this ordrar have ever sprung any of 
those who have possessed intalligenee or moral 
power : yet, from the lowly valleys rf Humi- 
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liation and Povertj' have ascended those who, 
in every walk of life, have conferred the most 
lasting and important obligations on the world. 
From those Talleys came legislators who con- 
ferred apon nations the wisest laws — prophets, 
who uttered the augury of the future— poets, who 
cbsunted the most stirring and inspiring songs, 
— sages, who uttered the truths of highest wis- 
dom — ^philosophers, who read deeply the mystery 
and the meaning of nature. 

Th^e is an affecting anecdote told of our 
distinguished experimental philosopher. Dr. 
Farrady, whose poverty in his early years was 
very great. The first electrifying machine he 
ever had, stood in an optician^s window, price 
four shillings and sixpence, but he was quite 
unable to purchase it. He passed it many 
times — ^he stood and gazed at it, lamenting iaa 
poverty, not because it subjected him to bodily 
incoDvenieDoes, but because it threatened to 
exclude him from the paths of science ; but fae 
denied himself the common necessaries of Ufe — 
he did accumulate four shillings and sixpence, 
and he purchased the treasure. This was his 
sole assistance in his first attempts at scientUio 
attunment. The estimation in which he learned 
to regard it may be conceived ; he parted with 
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it, however, to Sir James South ; befora this, 
it was seldom from his eyes ; he valued it as a 
memorial of difficulties conquered. Sir Robert 
Peel proposed his uame for the pension of 
300^, but going out of office before the pension 
was fitirlj settled, the question was left for the 
decisioD of the Whig Cabinet, by Lord Mel- 
bourne himself. Farrady was insulted with 
some questions upon matters of party politics 
and his inclinatioa to whiggism, upon which he 
said, 

" My Lord, I will not only not accept this 
pension, I will not take one from any Cabinet 
of which your Lordship is a member.^ The 
Philosopher was in a fair way to lose his 
annuity, when Lady Mary Fox saw the four 
and sixpenny electrical machine at Sir James 
South's ; she heard the history of it, and re- 
peated it to the king, with the outline ot 
Farrady's life. The king even shed tears. 
"That man deserves the pension Peel pro- 
mised," said he; and Farrady was requested 
to accept the pension, not from the Cabinet, 
but from the king. 

And this just illustrates ihe &ct and the 
principle, that the moat worthy positions in 
literature, or art, or science, have been attained 
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by thfl exercise of labour ; then is no royal iroad 
to ai^ really worthy place orpoat. Mind ig 
matnred and made strong only by the patient, 
tho persevering, the diligent exercise of all its 
powers. The ci^ does not rise i^n the waste, 
withotrt labour, witiiont the sound of hammers, 
and the voices of industry. So neither will 
Mind become vigorous without vigilant waCch- 
fiilnesB and training. The most wealtiiy man 
who ever attained to any place c£ iutellectoal 
honour, did so by labour, equally with the 
humble being who fiiught with unnumbered 
difficulties in order that he might attain to 
some of the pleasures of knowledge, of refine- 
ment and taste. Bodily labour, too ; the power 
of endurance sharpens &e wit and energira of 
the mind, and calls its resources 'forth into 
activity and play. It is worth noticing that 
God has constructed the moral world upon the 
principle of labour — ^he has sent Man into a 
workshops — he has given him his ten fingers as 
the tools wherewiA to work^ — he has not 
runed down upon man the pleasures and the 
charms of life, without demiuiding &om him a 
proportionate degree of exercise, in order to 
obtain them. Some things lie near at hand ; 
they are indispensaUe, and are Uierefoie soon 
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obtained : but other tluDgi, and thiDgs of pet^ 
mauoit interest, tie moro reowte and distaat, 
and the exertion to procure them ia long and 
aeVere : thus the most raluable and important 
circatiutance about every one of ub, is oar 
•duoation — and that is a life-I(»ig buiineas; 
asd i&en vho have been for many years at 
■diool, find tbaraselvm as tar from the mark 
and Btandtfd of a peifeot life, as when they 
begun the exercise and the discipline of the eonl. 
Great things can only be purchased by great 
Labour. The actual time of the eomposttimi of 
Pwadiee Lost might be trifling compared with 
the magnificence of the production ; but in fixrt 
the Poem ytts pntparing Mid was writing the 
whole of the' life, and when the Poet sat down 
deliberately to dictate his words, they ciuns 
from the well-stored treasury of a hfe-time. 
The wOTth of our jnoduction must be in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed upon it i no man 
has any ri^t to expect that Chance will do for 
him what the ready band, the ahrewd eye, 
and the reflective brain, must do. Man must 
be intelligent for himself! vicarious intelli- 
gence, viouious virtue, vicarious piety, are all 
now the forsaken chimeras of another day. We 
trast tiie time is rapidly passing away, when tbe 
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influence of a so-called educated class was or i* 
most potential and mighty in society. It is to 
be hoped that a merely educated class will be- 
come more and more rare among us, when 
education shall not be the property of a claaa, 
when the key of Knowledge shall not be as to 
a great degree, even at present it is, in the 
possession of few-r-when Knowledge shall no 
longer be looked upon as the Mystery maker — ' 
but the mystery destroyer. The fearful mental 
darkness in which men are held by ignorance 
and superstition, interferes with the most pre- 
cious privilege of man— his mental freedom. 
The most important principles of man^s life are 
handed over to the keeping of corpqj^te bodies ; 
the soul to the priesta — the body to the doc- 
tors — ^the social order to the lawyers. In a 
purer state of society will not such men be 
desirous of disseminating their knowledge, and 
becoming popular illustrators and demonstrators 
of the truth and light within them! But a 
great number of the lowly classes have even 
thought themselves unfit for .mental illumina- 
tion ; so far removed have they been from any 
thing like self-reliance, that they have feared 
to be trusted with the lamp of Truth and of 
Knowledge : and have feared that they would 
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not know how to uae the Book and the Pen. 
And then the idea has been to many a tavourite 
one, that even if a certain measure of instruc- 
tioQ might be given to certain claeseB, yet, 
there were, and are things, which they are 
wholly nnahle to apprehend : to read, to write, 
to cast accounts, all these are very well. 
But not for a moment should it be supposed 
that the working man can tremble before the 
majesty of the marble, or melt before the 
touching beauty of the canvass, or think be- 
neath the tenderness of the poetic line. The 
Standard — the idea of mental training should 
be exalted, it should he placed on a nobler 
pedestal. Now, by such illustrations as those 
following, the people may, perhaps, learn to 
respect themselves, when they behold the noble 
names associated with the great work of Labour. 
Proofs these, that Genius is not the child of any 
claea, or school, that its irrepressible fires will 
bum forth in the breast of the shepherd, among 
the cold, bleak, northern mountaina, tending his 
sheep — ^will carol in the heart of the poor 
Manchester operative at his loom, as truly as it 
will chasten and humble the spirit of the 
student, on the banks of the Cam and the Isis ; 
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or hang Ti§iotiB of pastoral beauty befinre the 
syeB of the poor child of Dobility, bom amidat 
all the tameneea of P^ Mall, or St. James's, 
or opening his e^es first amidst the oold 
Horrcff of Vienna or Petemburg. 

Labour and literature are not inocHnpatible. 
The labouring body was intended to muntain 
the literary spirit, not only in the society and 
tlie race, but in every individual of tiiat race ; 
that life is fyse and wrot^, io which the epiri- 
tnal is BQ beaten down and lost that the rude ma- 
terial body presses its attention every where, and 
demands and receives all attention. Labour 
was intended but to warm and give life to the 
■piritual in muL ; like a fuel, to be a means of 
•oatteiiug the genial rays of friendly heat over 
the spirit's abode ; but now, alas ! the tiiel rages 
like the fire of an incendiary, and threatens to 
oomnuns the entire spirit in its flame, and many 
have at last grown to the conviction that the 
two could not exist in neighbourhood to- 
gether ; they have proclaimed a divorce between 
the two; what God commanded to exist t^ether 
the^ have put asunder. It has not always 
been so. Biography records the instances of 
many noble-minded pawns who made the body 
obedient to the will of the mind. No young 
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man*! libniy is ooioplflte -rnUioat tboee three 
Totsmes pnbUdied b^ Mr. Knigbt, eallad " The 
Pnrsnit of Kaowledf^ under Diffionlties ;'" in 
Aeee, scHoe of the miraculous efibrta of mental 
indostry are detailed, aad it ii impoasible to 
read without catching some portion of the in- 
apiration breathed £}rUt from Uvea ao heroic, 
and many of them bo divine. If we read the 
purpose of life wi^bt, then it is surely the case 
that mind shonid reign supreme. The body 
has only the same 1«nporary importance at- 
tached to the building of some illustrious tenant 
— and most buildings derive dieir importance, 
not from themselTeB, but from the dignity and 
character of the proprietor. Now, when labour 
tor the body, to feed it, to pamper it, to drees 
it, is made the st^le ooiuideTation of Ufe, is 
there not plunly an inversion of aO the true 
ends of lifet It is desiralde to have a sound 
body as it is denrable to hve in a sound house, 
not fiw itself, but (or the sake of the tenuit ; 
but genertdly, the very measures whitdi an 
taiken to obttun audi a building fiv the sool we 
defeated ; the body, indeed, &Tes sumptuously, 
butthe mqI is <^preB8edwitlithe superincumbent 
wei^t of sense and all its myriad sensualities. 
To bring about a better state of things can we 
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appeal to the principle of emulation t can we 
exhibit the names of some of the worthy — and 
of others of the most lofty, who have known 
tbe pursuits of toil; who have coiqbined in some 
degree, the spiritual and the material ! Some 
of these illustrations are quaint and curious, 
others are, as Dominie Sampson would eaj, 
"prodigious ;^^ some exhibit a quiet, etill life, 
common sense nature, not ranging to any high 
ambitions, not reaching forward to any lofty 
idea of being : others present the picture of a soul 
struggling in toils it could not comprehend, and 
vexing itself beneath the agony of its own im- 
perfection. Some livffi, devoted to labour and 
to literature in combination, show, after all, 
much more worldly prudence than genius ; and 
some again, develope a genius so strong, that it 
shook from it all the pleading of woridly pru- 
dence, and hugged a darling poverty of tbe body 
to the highly endowed and wealthy soul. We 
do not advocate die disjuncture of Genius and 
Prudence ; they are as compatible as Literature 
and Labour : the reflective nature will be cau< 
tious not to plunge itself or its dependents in 
tbe vortexes of woe, which have been the too 
frequent terminations to tbe efforts of tbe lite- 
rary life. 
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There is a land ot Biogr^hy lit(l« known, 
little md, aod ;«( ultMvstiog ia the fai^ieat 
degree, from its simple and unaffected deline*- 
tion of the lives and mannera of secluded ener- 
g^e men, who were only known in the damaing 
of humble life ; but wltoee hiKtory, nevothelesB, 
abounded in interesting incidents — not more 
' interesting, pwfaaps, than those which happen 
in the Utos ot moat moi, but which hi^pened 
to men who were gifted to (Atserve, to note, and 
to relate huoIi particulars. The life of Thokas 
Gent, of York, of which Dr. Southey givea m 
outline in the " Doctor,^^ is foil of homely melo- 
drunatio character ; it is an excellent panorama 
of the ancient City of York, and realizes to tita 
reader^B mind the home life of that day ; it 
waa a romance of life, too ; bom in Dublin, 
diouf^ of Euj^ish extraction, he ran away 
from hia q)|H«Btice9hip, aa a prints, on ao- 
connt of the brutal usage he received from his 
master. After some employment, as a printer 
in London, lua li:fe admits us into some curious 
and strikingparticularsof the state of tlie Press, 
and of Liberty, at that time — the beginning of 
die seventeenth century ; but, obtaining a situa- 
tion at York, in the office of Mr. White, 
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King's printer for &ve countiee, (there were 
few printera in England, Gent asaurea us at 
thftt time out of London) — " N<me, I am sate, 
ftt Chester, Liverpool, Whiteharea, Eendalt 
PreetoD, Mancheeter, and Leeds." The ofer 
(mm hiB new place waa eighteen pounds a-;^r, 
with board, washing, and lodging, and a guinea 
to bear his charges on the road. "Twenty 
shillings of this I offered," he says, " to Orofia, 
the carrier, a very surly young fellow aa ever I 
conversed with, but he would have five or six 
shillings more." 

One cannot but stop to wonder how this 
surly fellow, Orofts, would admire being pinned 
thus like a buzzing cockchafer to the page' of 
friend Gent, without even the power of a remon- 
strative grunt, yet but for this surly insistment 
apon overcharges, he had passed altogether out 
of sight, and his name by no mortal pronounced 
more, Gent was not at all daunted. 

" Finding him so stiff with me, I resolved to 
venture on foot. He set out with his horses 
on Monday, and the next morning, being the 
20th of April, 1714, I set forward, and had 
not, I think, walked three miles, when a gen- 
tleman's servant, with a horse ready saddled, 
and himself riding another, overtook me, and 
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for a shilling, with a glaaa or so on the road, 
allowed me to ride with him as far as Caxton, 
which was the period of his journey," 

He reached York about twelve o'clock on 
the Sunday following, and finding the way to 
Mr. White''B house, the door was opened by 
Mrs. White's head maiden, Alice Grey. 
Ah ! Thomas ! Thomas ! She ushered him 
into a roMn, where Mrs. White lay ill in bed ; 
but the old gentleman was at his dinner by the 
fireside, sitting in a noble arm-chiur, with a 
good large pie before him, and made him par- 
take heartily with him. 

" I had a guinea in my shoe lining, which I 
pulled out to ease my foot, at which the old 
gentleman smiled, and said, it was more than 
he had ever seen a journeyman save before.'' 

A prudent man, Thomas Gent ; be continued 
here very happily for twelve months, and then 
he determined to visit his friends in Dublin. 

" Bat what made my departure somewhat 
uneasy, I scarce then well knew how, was 
throngh respect for Mrs. Alice Guy, the young 
miuden who I said first opened the door to me, 
who I was persuaded to believe had the like 
mutual fondoee^to me ; she was the daughter 
of Mr. Richard Guy, schoolmaster, at Ingleton, 
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L»ncaelure, with very good natural psrta, quick 
underfitandiug, fine complexion, and verj amia- 
ble in her featurea.*^ 

But ThomM was a baokward wooer. He 
was very ambitious. 

" My heut ooiUd not slight w lovely a 
yoimg creature, as to pretend I had no esteem 
for her ohanns, which had captivated others, 
and particularly my master's graodson, Mr. 
Oharles Bourne, who was more deserving than 
any. Howevw, I told her (because my irreso- 
lution should not anticipate her advancement) 
that I should respect her as one of the dearest 
of ftienda ; and receiving a little dog from her 
M a companion on the road, I had the honour 
to be accompanied as fsv as Bmmham Moor 
with my ri^." 

Poor Alice t Oent was oUiged to leave Ire- 
land to prevent his being seized by hw former 
master. H« travelled to London, and generally 
•eems saecessM in bttmnees, for he vras thrifty 
and prudent ; but always exhibits adherence to 
&e true and noble affections, cautious as he 
was. After he had accepted an offer of a part- 
B««hip in Norwidi, he relinquished it, becanse 
but a few hours afterwuds* there came a 
moamM letter from his parents, saying that 
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they were very infirm, and extremely deairoua 
to eee hitti before they died. He returned to 
England again i but hie courtabip was managed 
in a most dilatory manner ; indeed, we never 
bear of any correspondence atall. Yet said his 
mother, " Aye, Tommy, this English damsel 
of yours, I suppose, is the chiefbst reason why 
you slight US and your native country.'^ But 
Tommy made the heart of his English damsel 
sick with hope long deferred. 

" I had tittle money, and no certain home 
whereto to invite her. I knew she was well 
fixed ; and it pierced me to the heart to think, 
if throuj^ any miscarriage or misfortune, I 
should alter her condition for the worse instead 
of the better. I imagined that things would 
so fall out, that after some little time I should 
have occasion to invite my dear to Loudon." 

Poor Alice ! A little while yet, and she 
had been engaged to Thomas ten years. At 
lastr— 

*' One Sunday morning, as my sho« were 
japanning by a httle boy at the end of the lane, 
there came Mr, John Hoyle, who had been a 
long tinie in a meBsenger''s custody, on suspi- 
cion, for reprinting Vox PopuU Vox Dei. 

" ' Mr. CJent,' said he, ' I have been to York 
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to we my pwrentt, sad un bnt just, as it were, 
returned to LosdoD. I im beftrtily glad to see 
you, bat sorrf to tell you that 70a have loot 
yoor old sweetheart ; for I assure you that she 
is really married to your rival, Mr. Bounte.' 

'* I was so tJianderstmek ^t I could souvely 
retOTB an answer. My own remiaeness ^ukt 
bad occasioned it, and withal tbat she oould 
not in BDch a case be blamed for mending hw 
fortune — all these threw rae into a very deep 



He oonsoied himself l^ writing ballads, 
which, although imporerished enough in poetoy, 
were rery popular, ^e heu^ occasionally firom 
York, and both Mrs. Alice Bonme and her 
fansband eaquired frequently afiter him, and this 
eonstJed him, "although," says he, "I now 
must never expect to behold my first love at 
York, though I was sensible that Mr. Bourne, 
thoogh a very likely young man, was not one 
of the most healthful persons; but far from 
imagiBiag ollierwise than that he might have 
outlived me, wbo then was worn to a chadow.^ 
Oent^fl life in I/mdon is, howevw, not merely 
the chronicde of his love gri^; he saw mudi of 
the tyraiiny and censorship exercised over the 
prtss, and gives « let^;thy aocoont of young 
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MathewB, whom h« mw dnwn oo a bardie to 
eseoutios, for printmg a treasoiuUe paper, al- 
though h« vng but ni&etoen years of age. He 
seems idso, himself, to have been somewhat of 
a treawm^le printer ; he gives a curious narra- 
tive of his fainting some papers in Tindication 
of a clergyman committed to tJie Kisg^s Bench. 
When printed, the papers were packed up, and 
his master luring a coadi, they were driven to 
WeetmJnst«, and uBh««d into a spacious hal], 
where they were placed near a large table, on 
which was a cupet of curious workmanship, 
and ^«sently a botde of wine for our en- 
tertainment. " We were presently visited by a 
grave person, in a lay habit, who entertained ns 
with one pleasant discourse or other. He bad 
m be secret, "for," said he, "the impriscmed 
divine does not know who is his deiender, and 
if he did, I know his temper, in a sort of tauu- 
port he would reveal it, and so I should be 
blamed f(» my good office*." 

" ' Yon need not fear me, sir,' said my 
master.' 

'" And I, good sir,' added I, *you may be 
less afrud of; fiir I protest I do not know 
where I am, much less your penxm ; nor heard 
where I dwnld be driven, or if I shall sot' he 
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diiren to Jenualem before I get home again/ 
" For my part I was ever inclined to secresy 
and fidelit}', and therefore I was nowise inquiu- 
tive concerning our hospitable entertainer. Bat, 
happening afterwards to behold a state prisoner 
in a coach, guarded from Westminster to the 
Tower, God bless me, thought I, it .was no less 
than the Bishop of Hocfaester, Dr. Atterbury, 
by whom' my master and I had* been treated." 

But while Gent was going through a variety 
of strange adventures, imprisoned on suspicion 
oftreaaofiable printing — ^having bis types, when 
be became a master, seized upon : domestic 
matters were re-arranging for him. 

" See again," he says, " the wonderful effects 
of Divine Providence in all things. It was 
one Sunday morning that Mr. Philip Wood, a 
quoadam clerk at Mr. Midwinter^ entered my 
chambers, where I used to employ him, too, 
when slack of business in other places. 

" ' Tommy,' said he, ' all these fine mate- 
rials of yours must be moved to York.' 

" ' Aye,' said he, ' and you must go too, 
without it's your own feult; for your first 
sweetheart is now at liberty, and left in good 
circumstances by her dear spouse, who deceased 
bat of late. 
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" ' I pr»y heaven,' snBwered I, ' that hli 
precious soul may be happy, and, for an^it I 
know, it may be as you say ) for, indeed, I 
think I may not trifle with a widow, as I hav* 
formerly done with a maid.' 

" I took leave of all at the Black Swan, in 
Holbom, where I had pud my passage in the 
stage coaoh, which brought me to York in four 
days' time. Here I found my dearest once 
more, though much altered from what she had 
been about ten years before that I had not seen 
her. There Was no need of new courtship; 
but decency suspended the ceremony of mar- 
riage for some time, till my dearest, conaidering 
the ill consequences of delay m her busineas, as 
well as all the former ties of love that passed 
between us, by word and writaug, gave MI 
consent to hare the nuptials celebrated and 
performed." 

Accordingly, they were, in the "stately 
Cathedral," the very day of Archbishop Black- 
bum's installation. Is not this a little romance, 
too, firom real life ! 

Thomas Gtent was a very extraordinary man ; 
he composed and compiled many famous his- 
tories of ancient and modem localities ; was a 
&mouB collector of antiquities ; and when, in 
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January, 1839, tha Oiue, at Yoric, was frozen 
over, he set up a press on the ice, and printed 
names there, to the great aatis&ction of young 
gentlemen, ladies, and others, who paid very 
liberally on the occasion. His most interesting 
book is the recently discovered " Autobi- 
ography ;" and its value is not only for the 
pleasant story of Alice Guy, but the ur of 
reality with which it throws open to us the 
memories and the manners of the times. The 
Ijiteraiy Labours of Thonias Gent were very 
numeroos. He wrote a history of York, and 
histories of Greece and Bome, and noany other 
books seldom met with ; perhaps, not remark- 
able for any great literary power, but de- 
veloping reading, if not erudition ; and great 
patience, if not great genius. 

Another memorable instance of worthy 
Biography in the silence of obscure life, al- 
though somewhat better knovm, must be 
recorded here — it is the chronicle of Wonderfiil 
BcSEKT Waleeb, the Minister of Seathwaite, 
in WestmoreUnd. His memory has been per- 
petuated and drawn &om the isolation of his 
lonely hills principally by the works of Words- 
worth — ^the most affecting illustrations of poetry, 
and rpnuntic benevolmce, and heroism, never 
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equalled the simple Minale of thU renurkable 
man. He was bora in the yew 1709 ; being 
tbe youngest and weakest of twelve children, he 
was, therefore, bred a scholar, as it was termed, 
and in due time became the schoolmaster of hia 
native parish. In this situation he qualified 
himself to take priest's orders, and was inducted 
into the curacy of Seathwaite, the value of 
vi\a<AiXvrmg^tB five pmmdi per annam, with a 
cottage attached to it. Poor Robert had nothing 
to commence hqusekeeping with ; but he mar- 
ried an exemplaiy young woman, who had, by 
her trogality, saved 40/., and with this they 
commenced life together. Severe was the long 
struggle of that life, but it was noble, and 
it was triumphant. 

Robert Walker travelled over the great globe 
of duty, and he seems to have been everywhere 
faithfiil. The whole circle of human life- 
writing does not record an instance of a life in 
which were combined the most opposite quali- 
ties — prudence, generosity, calmness, and en- 
thusiasm. When, in consequence of the poverty 
of his living, the Bishop of Chester recom- 
mended the scheme of joining the curacy of 
Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, 
and the nomination was offered to Mr. Walker, 
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a very uoexpeeted difficulty occurred — no other 
than the reAisal of the poor man, for ^hoee 
benefit the union was mtendod. 

He " declined any attempt to the curacy of 
Ulpha,''h6 said, "because I was always ap- 
prehenaiTe it might be disagreeable to my 
auditory, at Seathwaite, as they have always 
been accustomed to double duty." 

The curacy of Ulpha would have more than 
doubled his poor living, without giving him 
any additional trouble. He was assiduous in 
teaching the young of bis flock : to this work 
he devoted eight hours every day, during five 
days of the week, and the half of Saturday, — 
Hie seat was within the rails of the altar of 
the church, and the communion-table was bia 
desk ; and while the children repeated their' 
lessons by his side, the master employed himself 
at the spinning-wheel ; and at night, by the 
.fire, if not otherwise engaged, while giving to 
bis &mily the lessons of wisdom and virtue, 
the spinning-wheel was also in requisition, and 
constantly active. He was also the scrivener 
for his whole parish ; and during some periods 
of the year he was compelled to sit up often, 
whole nights, employed on petitions, wills, or 
deeds of conveyance. He tilled his own garden. 
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He had the right of paatnrage on the moim- 
taine for a few sheep, and a cow or two, and he 
rented a lew atvea of land. Nor did he scorn 
the humbleot dmdgeiy ; for he assisted his 
neighbours in haymaking, and ebearing their 
flocks; he spun in his own &11UI7 aH the 
woollen oloUiB needed for their nse ; he made 
the lights for his own cottage of the pith of 
rushes dipped in way nnctnons substance. But 
although his life was thus bound to the most 
li^i round of the most homely pursuits, the 
mind and the afiections did not suffir. His 
generosity was extraordinary. On the Sabbath 
he provided a plain repast for all those who 
came from a distance to his chmxih, and chose 
to partake of his hospitality. His love of Na- 
ture was intense and ardent. He was a shrewd 
observer : and was wont to take his children 
out into the fields, and amuse and instmot them 
with the description of fossil, plant, and insect. 
He gave to his children very superior education, 
and fitted one ibr the Churoh by maintaining 
him in Trinity College, Dublin. His preach- 
ing and oonversatioQ, although so little the 
result of what ia called education, is described 
M being chaste and pure — ^fWrid and eloquent. 
Hia powet of endurance must have been ex- 
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traordiiiary. He eat up very late, and rose very 
early ; and whea all tlie &milf Iiad retired to 
rest, he withdrew to a little chamher oq the 
roof : he had slated it, and fitted up shelves for 
his books, wearing apparel, and his utensils ; 
there, many a cold winter's ni^t, whilst the 
roof was glazed with ice, did he remain, reading 
or writing, till the day dawned : and when in 
the winter he taught hie children in the church, 
in that cold damp plaoe he never had a fire. — 
He used to send his children in parties to his 
own fire, or make them run up the mountain 
side. Such was the life pursued by Wonderful 
Robert Walker, till his ninetieth year dosed 
over him. He then suffered the final shock of 
his life in the death of his aged partner. She 
■vna the counterpart of himself. Her cha- 
racter is summed up by one who knew 
her. She waa no less excellent than her hus- 
band : she waa good to the poor ; she was good 
to everything. When she died, he ordered that 
het body should be home to the grave by three 
of her daughters, and one granddaughter ; and 
when the corpse was lif^ &om the threshold, 
he insisted on lending his aid ; and feeling 
about — ^for he was then almost blind — took 
hcdd of a napkin fixed to the coffin, and, as a 
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bearer of the body, entered the chapel, a few 
Bt^ from die lowly puaouage. From this 
time all hie powers ftioted : he never preached 
with steadiness again ; he was always looking 
at the seat she used. He never passed her 
tomb without tears : he was kind and good- 
humoured with fiiends, but sad and melan- 
choly when alone. 

" He went to bed at twelve o'clock the night 
before his death as his custom was. He went 
tottering and leaning on his dau^ter's arm to 
examine the heavens, and meditate a fbw mo- 
ments in the open ur. ' How clear the mooa 
shines to-night.'' He stud these words, sighed, 
and liud down. At six, next morning, he was 
ftnind a corpse. Many a tear, and many » 
heavy heart, and many a grateful blessing fol- 
lowed him to the grave." 

A lengthy account of this remarkable man is 
given in the fiiurth volume of Wordsworth's 
Works, and in the conrse of his Poems refe- 
rence is made to him several times. But 
obecure as hia position waa, so in comparative 
obscurity he yet remains ; yet his name 
glorifies obscurity, and perhaps, the instance is 
not so rare as it seems. In many dark, and 
anknown nooks, great and magnanimons deeds 
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are performed. Many a re^oQ of still life is 
illustrated with unoBtentatioua goodness. The 
greatest virtue does not blaze forth to the 
admiration of tfie public eye ; it frequently 
paseeg away ^together nnknown, and unac- 
knowledged beyond its own neighbourhood, 
till some stray gold duet floats down before the 
^e and guides it to a mine of moral wealth 
and worth. 

We have preserved to us one name, from lar 
back, in a very early period of our country's 
hishwy. In the old Saxon days of the land, 
one of the very earliest poets of our English 
soil was a ploughman — Gedmon the Plough^ 
man. Where Whitby is now, a village stood 
then. The old Abbey, whose ruins now stand 
so desolate, hanging over the sea, was then 
known as the Monastery of Streoneshalh : there 
the Lady Hilda, whose name ia so well asso- 
ciated with poetry, and history, and romance, 
reigned over the httle community of monks and 
nuns. And in the village lived a poor herdsT- 
inan, Gedmon. To an advanced age he lived, 
and never gave evidence of any poetic gift or 
feculty. He could not even tdng a. song ; and 
when on the ocoauon of any gathering of his 
neighbours or friends, when the song was sung, 
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and tlie hup was made to exeroiBo ita melody, 
if there seemed any probability that it voold 
come romid to him, he invariably rose and went 
away, for fear of exposing his ignorance. Those 
were days when the belief in the Bupematural 
ruled all, and the extraordinary event was ever 
the production of minoulous machinery. " One 
evening,^ says the old chronicle, " when he had 
left an eatortainment and retired to the stalls, 
for on that night he had to take care of the 
oxen, he lud himself down to rest, and fell 
asleep ; and a figure appeared to him, and 8»d, 
"Gedmon, sing me something:'" but he an- 
swered " I cannot sing ; and (have come hither 
&om the feast because I cannot sing ;" but the 
person replied, " You must sing to me." 
" What must I sing!" said Oedmon," "Sing 
the Beginnmg of the GreatnreB." And npon 
this, Oedmon began to sing some verses he had 
never heard, to the praise of Qoi the Creator. 
When he awoke, the inspiration did not desert 
him ; he remembered all that he had sung in 
his dream, and was able to compose several 
others besides, on the same sabject. When in 
the morning he came into the presence of his 
master, who was the moat considerable person 
in the village, he repeated these verses to him; 
D 3 
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and be was thea introduced to the Abbess of 
the Monastery, the Lady Hilda, to whom he 
repeated his dream, and recited his verses. 
Thm they recited to him a piece of Sacred 
History, desiring him to turn it into verse. He 
went home to hia own bouse, and in the morn- 
ing returned, with an excellent poon on the 
sntgeet prescribed. At thia time Cedmon could 
ueidier read nor write ; but the Abbess, admi- 
ring and wondering at the gift of Clod mani- 
fested in him, now desired him to lay aside his 
secular habit, and to enter the monastery as a 
brother. Here he wm tau^t among the bre- 
thren, and frequently became to them a teacher, 
jbr be translated a great portion of tbe Scrip- 
tores into Saxon verses And thus our plough- 
man po^ had tbe honour of bnng one of the 
first to translate the words of Divine truth into 
the vernacular tongue. Will our readers like 
to look at a specimen of Oedmon'a poetry, and 
the verse of that day ! it is worth while to do 
so. For it is said, that even Milton not only 
read the poems of our herdsman, but adopted 
and incorporated in bis Paradise Lost some c^ 
the sentiments and expressions. The following 
we the verses sung in the dreun : — 
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*■ Now we moat prtiu 

Tha liMTsn) J Xiofdom*! OotrdUa ; 

Thfl Cnator'i mlgbb 

And tha thoaghti of hli mind ; 

Qlorf otii Fither of Worki. 

How iw of sTorir ^IT> 

ECanulLord, 

Katebliihsd the begbming. 

Ha lint frunid 

For th« uhildrea of Eftrth 

Tbo huTon fin; ft loof i 

Holj Maker: 

Ihe middle n^^ioik 

Uuiklnd'k gurdbn. 

The Lard Eternal 

Aftarwsrdi mida 

A dwelling fot men : 

Almlgbt; rnler,' 

The following verses are of a aomewhat later 

day, probably when Gedmon had received aome 

. higher knowledge. They are a kind of para- 

phrase on the first verses of the Book of 

Genesis. 

There wu not then jet, 
Eieept nuTonnding dukiMM, 
Any thing nuide; 
Bat the wide ground 
Stood, deep and dim, 
A atruiger to the Loid ; 
T<dd and asproBUble : 
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On thii hit e7«i tia glineed, 

Tha powerfol King of Pnos, 

And beheld the pluM 

Bertitntoof J07, 

He wr the dark olondi 

Feipetnallj pNM 

Black oudar the aky, 

DflMTt and wMte, 

Uutil this worlds oreation 

Tbro* the Word vas done 

OfthoEingof Qlorj, 

Here fint made 

The Eternal Lord, 

Proteotor of all thingt, 

Uearen and earth. 

The Aj he reared, 

And thistpaoioiu land 

He etUbliahed 

With itrong poveri 

Almf ghtj Baler. > 

The earth waa ai jet 

With graia not green ; 

With the oeean oovered ; 

Pu^tnally blaok; 

Par and wide 

Paurt «a7»," 

Oedmon appeu^ to have remained in iho 
monastery many years, and continued also high 
in the respect of his brethren. His end. was so 
peaceable that no one but himself perceired 
tiw approach of' death. The lofty pile of 
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buildingi, of whioh the tiudh are now remun- 
mg, were not at that time erected ; and, doubt- 
less, a monastery was but a rude coUeddon of 
hnts, or thatch-covered cottages. One of them 
was appropmted to the purpose of an hospital 
or infirmary, where the very weak and dying 
were usually lodged. One night Oedmon sur- 
prised the attendant upoa tibia place by request- 
ing him to prepare him a lodging there. At 
diia lime he did not seem to be dying, nor 
appear very ill; but, in c<Hnplianoe with his 
request, a place was prepared, and he was 
removed thither. There he conversed very 
cheerfiilly with those who were beside him un- 
til midnight, and then enquired if they had the 
Eucharist there, but they said, " What oc<iasion 
is there for the Euoh»net! You cannot be 
near death when you can talk thus pleasantly T 
" However," said he, " bring me the Eucha- 
rist ;" and then taking it into his hand, he asked 
if all their minds were at peace with him, 
without any ground of quarrel or enmity. 
They all replied they were in perfect friendship 
with him, and pot to him a similar question in 
reftffenoe to themselves. "My children,^ said he, 
"luninoharity with all the servants of God." 
So he strengthened himself with the heavenly 
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Viaticum, and prepared fiir hia entraace upon 
aitotbeer life. He enquired bow near the hour 
was -vihea the brethren shonld be called up to 
fling the midui^t praiaee to the Lord. They 
replied, " It is not &r off." " Well then," aaid 
he, *' let UB wait for that hoar ;*" and "ngning 
himself with the sign of the orosa, he leaned 
his head on the pillow, and aoon breathed his 
last in a gentle slamber !" 

This is one of the first literary curiosities of 
the kind in our country — one of the first of the 
aooounta of the combination of Literature and 
L^ur, and few accounts can be more interest- 
ing ; for the facilities for mstruotion and men- 
tal advaDcement must hare been few indeed in 
those days. The monastery, howerer, ^ere- 
erer it mi^t be situated, was a sort of asylum 
of Genius. There was a general watchfulneM 
Sx hopefid spirits and contempUtiTe minds, 
attbongh there must have been extraordinary 
difiScolty in l»<eaking through the busks of 
ignorance and debasement which then closed 
over the minds of the serf and the thrall. 
The Mind was compelled to walk alone with- 
out even the aid of crutches to help it in its 
adrancement ; but, as in a later day, a plou^- 
man in Sootland broke down, or rather bounded 
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over ibe ftie of iutellectiuil diBtinctioD, and u 
Bince hia time aeveral in an in&ritff degree 
have performed the same feat, so in those 
very duk ages dinne thougbts and minister- 
iogt came to one of the aana of Toil by the 
very oxen's staJi, and it wm perceived, that 
hnmblfl, and in wwldly lore ignorant aa he was, 
tile divine light Aoa» dirough him. This he- 
raldry was acknowledged, and the intellectual 
place conceded to him. 

Oedmon is a precious relic of a dark time 
atsuring us that, as in other ages, and in times 
new^ to our own, so then, the voice of Heaven 
was heard when it spoke through the lips €£ 
the wise man; and that he in that day waa 
adjudged to be wise who conld hold iatneauree 
with himself, and humbly and reverently listen 
to the voices of Eternity as they uttered them- 
sdves to his soul. Some of oar Mends, who 
have hved the life of labour, did not, per- 
haps, imagine it was so. Then liiiB inspiratitm 
of the soul of Toil was thought to be a modeni 
thing — this elevation of the labouring herdmm 
an event of later time. No ! it has been an 
event of all times occasionally occurring. And 
here you see in the dark grey morning of the 
Historic day, it happens. King Al&ed has re- 
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oorded the histoiy of the poor poet of Whitb]', 
and the memory of his labour ; and his inspi' 
ration and his songs are ineffaoeably written tn 
the hieroglyphics and memorials of the tune.* 

There are few persons accnstomed to curious 
reading who have not heiwd of " Taylox the 
Water Pokt.'" It is, indeed, a raro thing to 
behold a copy of his works complete. The^ 
have never been reprinted, and seldom col- 
lected ; but that extraordinary bibUopolist and 
bibliogr^her, Dr. Southey, has, in some degree, 
fimiliarised his umdo and writings to the public 
several years since. In editing the Poems of 
John Jones, an old servant, he prefiwed them 
with ui account of self-educated, or uneducated 
poets and writers, and the account of Taylor is 
the most interesting portion of the volume. 

Taylor was a man whom we should not be 
muoh disposed to hold up to modem emulation ; 
he does not seem to have poBsessed any great 
share of self-respect, but his ^enterprise was ex- 
traordinary, and his life has about it all the 

* Little mora is known of Codmon thut Ii raUtad 
ftbora, bat tboM who iteire to see ill that oan b« uii at 
him m>7 i«ffli to my dsparted friand, Df. Tonng'a HlMoty 
of Whitb7 ; to Sharon TanieT'i Anglo Stzont .-—ITImdi^ 
AtMBitiv; and B«d«^ Sod«iiaMio*l HUtoi;. 
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romantic colourings of the age in which he 
lived. Some of the most important notices of 
the manners and ctutoms of the people of Lon- 
don, and the oountry genendly, are to be found 
scattered over his writings ; and the^ abound 
in the vulgarities and conceits of the tame, with 
a ver; ample interfiision of those more peculiar 
to himself. 

John Taylor was bom in Gloucestershire. 
It does not appear where, but it does appear 
that from his earliest days, he was a waggish 
character ; for his first adventure ia verse was 
to memorialise the strange misadventures of his 
schoolmaster, upon whom some of his nei^- 
bours played a wicked trick. The poor man 
was foud of new miUc, and went to market for 
the porpose of buying a milch cow, bat being 
rather short-sighted, and probably being better 
acqoMnted with books titan cows, the seller 
(let us hope in sport, and not in roguery,) sold 
him a bull. Oar good and unsuspecting peda- 
gogue, Master Green, drove the animal con- 
tentedly home ; uor did he discover the trick 
until he had called the maid to milk it. This 
mistake our hopefiil John celebrated by appro- 
priate rhyme ; and in rhyme too he gives but 
» sorry account of himself and his attunmenta 
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in knowledge. When of sufficient age he, by 
fais own choice, waa bonnd ^prentice to a 
waterman. There was a wide difierence be- 
tween the watermen then and now. Admirably 
wcHild it bttmoniBe widi hia bold, hardy, and 
idle disposition ; for it was a thriving calling. 
The nambn of tiiose who Ured by the oar in 
that day, between Windsor and Graveeend, 
Taylor eatimates to have been forty thousand. 
Al^n^ coaches were known they were but 
addom used, and, indeed, bnt rarely bnilt : 
thongh, towarda the close of Taylor^a esxeer, 
they became cnatomary enongh, and aad were 
the maledicti<HiB poured down upon all the 
loddess race of users, and of proprieton, by 
the watermen. 

Writing of coaohee be says, " If the curses 
of pet^le that are wronged by them might hare 
prevailed, sure, I think, the moat part of them 
had been at the Devil many yesra ago. * * * 
I, myaelf, have been ao serred, that I hare 
wished them all in the gt«at breach, of in a 
light fire upon Hounslow Heath, or Saliabnry 
PUin." 

And there were many reaaons beaides &r the 
decrease of the glory of the watmnan^a pro- 
fession. Taylor, in the course of his verses, 
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gives to a§ many aceouhta of tlie proolamatioDS 
ordering noblemen to depart to their several 
counties, and interfering with the traffic on the 
Thames ; of the sad miafbrtune of the playen 
removing their houses to the Middlesex from 
the Surr^ aide <rf the water, where they played 
&r remote trom the Thames, and gathered 
together 3000 w 4000 people, who used to all 
spend their monies on the water. Hackney 
coaches, were, however, the crowning disaster '. 
But Taylor would not, perhaps, suffer in an 
eqoal degree with others of his brotherhood. 
He oertainly had a. notoriety on the water ; he 
was known to Royalty ; was well acquainted 
with Ben Jooson, perhaps equally well with 
Shakspeare, though of this we have no evidence. 
At that time boatmen were as much expected 
to talk as the Venetian boatmen were expected 
to sing ; and in the art of happy loquacity our 
rhymester surely exoelled. His experience of 
the w(H-ld had been great ; for he had made no 
fewer thau sixteea voyages in the Queen's ships, 
and he was in the expeditions under Essex at 
Cadiz and the Azores. He was also a diligent 
reader, and very few of those who are reading, 
or will read this account of him, know half of 
the books he enimierates here : — ' 
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I Rir«to gat good booki, knd I take head 

And can whAt I do tither writs ot reftd ; 

Thoogli ■ome through igDoranoe, tnd •om« throagh ipltt, 

HftTB g^d thtt I otui neither ie«d nor write. 

Bat though mj Hdm no (ohoUnhip prodtim, 

Tst I at learning hars a kind of aim : 

And I hare gathered mnoh good obiOTTationH, 

From manj human and Divine tranBlationi ; — 

The Poet Qitid, oi {Orld if joa will,) 

Baing in KngUih, mnoh hath helpt 07 ikill ; 

And Homar, too, and VirgU I hare Men, 

And Toading them I have mnoh battered been. 

Oodfce; at Ballojne, wall bj F^rfax dona. 

Da Bartai, that mooh love hath rightly won. 

Old Ohanoer, Sjdnej, Spenier, Daniel, Naih, 

I dipt mj finger whan thaj mod to wash. 

Am 1 have read thaw Poeti, I bare noted 

Unoh good, wUah !n mj memory ii quoted. 

Of luiCoriaa I haTa penued lome itore, 

Ainomanof mj fonotion hath dona morai 

The Goldaa Legend I did oTgrtot^ 

And found the gold mixed with a deal of driMB. 

I have raad Plutaroh'i Uorali and hia Lira^ 

And fike a bae taokad honej from thoae hi*ai ; 

Joaaphu of the Jawi, Knowla o( the Tnrki^ 

Uartin'i Anialini^ and Ooetan'i work^ 

Lojor, Orimntone, Hontdgna, and BaoConina, 

Aggrippa, whom tome sail Camelioa ; 

QnTe Beneoa, and Oambden, Porohai, Bpaad, 

Old Mbnamantal Fox and Holinihedj 

And (hat lole Book of Booki, whiuh God hath giTan,— 

Tbe bleat eternal Taitameuta of Heaven ; 

That I have load, and I with oara oonfoaa 

Hjielf nnworthj of looh hippmeafc 
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Taylor's first book had a very odd name ; he 
called it " Taylor's Water Work ; or, the 
Sculler's Travels from Tyber to ThameB. 
With his boat l^en with a hotoh-poteh or 
gsllimawfrey of Sonnets, Satires, and Epigrams ; 
with an Inkhorn disputation betwixt a lawyer 
and a poet, and a quaterne of new catehed 
Epigrams caught the last fishing tide : together 
with an addition of Pastoral Equivoques or 
the complaint of a Shepherd dedicated to 
neither Monarch, nor Miser, Kaiser, nor OaitiS*, 
Palatine, nor Plebeian, but to great Moun- 
sier Multitude, alias All, or every-oue.'' The 
manner in which he pubhshed his books, which 
separately were of very great bulk, was to print 
them at his own cost, make presents of them, 
and then hope for some "sadden remuneration.'' 
The times were not very &.stidiouB, and although 
this mode does not to us seem far removed from 
mendicity, there was then nothing either espe- 
cially strange or contemptible in the method ; 
both James I. and Charles I. seem to hare 
been of the number of his patrons : and it is 
probable that on many occasions he was 
admitted to their presence. All bis books had 
qu^nt and curious titles : thus we have one 
called, " A Navy of Ships and other vessels, 
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that h&ye the art to Bul hj land as well as 1^ 
aea.'" The names of these vessels are " Lord- 
ship, Scholarship, Ladyship, Goodfellowship, 
Apprenticeship, Conrtship, FriendfJbip, Fel- 
lowship, Footmanslup, Hdrseman^p, Wor- 
ship, Suretyship, WopplmanBhip." His adven- 
tnrea helped his books, and his books his 
adT«itnree ; his life was fiill of them. The 
first he undertook was in the year 1616. He 
published an account of it witii this title, 
*' Taylor^s Travels : three weeks', three days\ 
sai three hours' observations from London to 
Hamburgh, in Germany, amongst Jews and 
Gentiles ; with descriptions of Towns and 
Towers, Castles and Citadels, Artificial Gal- 
lowses, and natural Hangmen. Dedicated for 
the present to the absent Odoombian, Eiught- 
errant, Sir Thomas Cor^t, Great Britain's 
errOT and the world's mist^e." Another of 
his adventnree was to travel on firat from 
London to Edinburgh, "not curying any 
mwiey to, or fro ; neither begging, borrowing, 
ot asking for meat, drink, or lodging.'' And 
of this he published an account in verse and 
prose, entitled " The Pennyless Pilgrimage ; 
or, The Moneyless Perambulation of John 
Taylor, alias the King's Majesty's Water Poet." 
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" I Btda nj leg! my 4«n,'utd nwtd bj Und.' 

Thus sajB the Rhymer : this Penniless Pil- 
grimage gives ua not <»ily a very hl^ao^ouB 
account of hia achievements, his deeds, and his 
adrenturee, but it also is instructive in refe- 
rence to the social usages and observances of 
the time. However, the undertaidng (which 
was for a wager) was not so hazardous, as it 
may, perhi^, seem to us : Taylor had a 
tolerably wide notoriety ; he took with him his 
man, and a sumpter beast well victualled, for 
if he allowed himself no money, he yet laid in 
a good stock of provisions. SiJll they some- 
times seem to have been nearly on the point of 
foundering, and when they reached Daventry 
cm a wet, windy day, they met wiib such 
entertainment from the hostess of the Horse- 
shoe of that town, who had a great wart 
rampant on her nose, that they were obliged to 
leave her 



^—" to bobble tami milea morti 
The W«T to Daaohimh fonl, with dirt knd mln, 
Able I think both man tnd hone to tire. 
On Dimuaora heath, > hedge doth (hero eneloae 
Oranndi on (he right h»Bd ; there I did repoM ; 
Wife whetstone, Wut, then Brie w qoMdy lawa. 
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With kaiTM, to oat down nuliN and giMn fan. 

Of wUph v« mada ft Odd bed in the field, 

Wbioh «1mp, and nat, and rnnoh aontant did ^pield ; 

Than with my mothei Barth, I thought it fit 

To lodga, 

Uj bfd «u oDrt^od with good wholsMtae tin, 

And baing vmtj, I went up no itunj 

Tho iky mj oanopj; bright Phrebiu ihinod — 

Sweet bftwliDg Zephjnii braathod gaatla wind. 

In hMTen'a itat'ohunbei I did lodge that night i 

Ton thoniand tUii me to my bed did light. 

There banioadoed with a bank laj w»— 

Below the loft; branchoi of » tree, 

Thaaa my bedbllowj and oompsniani were— 

Hy man, my hone, a bull, four oowa, two tteor : 

Bat yet, for all thlt moat ooofiuod lont 

We had no bed itiTea, yat we fell not oat 

Thai Nature, like an laoieDt free npholster. 

Did fnmiih na with bedatead, bed, and botalei : 

And the kind •kiet — tbi which high Haarsn be thanked-^ 

Allowed 01 a large coming and a blanket." 

He proceeded the next da;, " through plits* 
ters, puddles, thick, thin, wet, and dry," to 
Goventry, and was there entertained by Dr, 
Holland, known to literature as a translator. 
Another of bis disaatrons days following closely 
upon this viEut, is thus related — 

" That Wedneiday I a waary way did paw— 
ILiBi wind, atoati, dirt, ud dabbling dewj gnas ; 
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With hare ud thus » pdUog •Mtttifld TilUge, 
Vhieh yialded iM no obui^ or plll«g« ; 
For ftU tha daj, nor jet the night that feUowed. 
Oaedrop of driak I'm lonmjgnllst avftUoirad. 
At night I oama to ■ itonj toirn, Oklled Bbon^ 
Whei^ f knew nons, nm ml I known of nona ; 
I thwsfore throngh tha (treeta hold on my [taoa^ 
Some two mtlea tarthar, to uma railing plaock 
At Ult I apiad a meadow nevlj mowad. 
The hay ww rattan, the gnnind half o'arflowad : 
Wa made a bnaoh, and anterad, hone and nwn — 
There our parilioa we to pitch hagu, 
Whidh we eraoted with graan broom and Imj, 
To expel the oald, and keep the nUn awftj. 
The tky, all motSed in a oload, 'gin lower. 
And preaentl; there fell a mighty ibowar. 
Which, without intermiidoD, down did poor. 
From ten at night imtil the momlug'ifoiir; 
Waall thia time doie in our oonah did lie, 
Whloh, being well Mmpioted, kept ni dry." 

The Penniless Pilgrimage is Ml of adven- 
tares of this order, and narrated in this spirit. 
Another strange journey wa« " A very merry 
Wherry Ferry Voyage, from London to York." 
On his way, being compelled by stress of 
weather to land at Oromer, the whole town 
became alarmed ; he and his men were taken 
fbr pirates ; they were taken into cnstody, and 
goards were set upon their wheiry. 
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" They did sxtnln* m^— I Miiinnd tben, 

And th*t mj b»N( felbW, Job, ud I, 
W«M Mmsti to King Jui«i| IbtjMty : 
Hair w« to Toik apon a nurt won bonad. 
And Uutt m bndad, tatxiag M b« dnvned. 
Vben all tUi «onld not ntuy ths onv, 
IfirMlj^«'diDjtnuik«,andbBdg then Tiair; 
I afaoved then boak* of Obroniolo) and Klngi — 
8om« pna^ ■ome vane, iome Idle aaDDBtingi ; 
I ^owed tham all m; letter*, to the foU, 
Some to Tork^ Arehbtihop, and tamo to HoU." 



And at last die nu^pstntes, hsviag wme 
knowledge of htm and hia books, and the oath 
having been administered, they not only 
allowed him to depart, but showed him as 
much kindness, as before tnoivility. He went 
then to Boston ; to Hull, of which he gives a 
flattering description, from his ample enter- 
ttunmeflt tha«. So also, at Bishopthorp, he 
was entertuned by old Tobias Matthews, the 
Archbishop of York. Bat his most desperate 
adventure was going &om London to Queenbo- 
rough, in a paper boat, with two stockfish tied 
to two eanw, for oan. Roger Bird, a vintner, 
was the principal in this mad enterprise. Th^ 
took with them mght large and well-blown 
bladders, which were found necessary in the 
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ooOTBe of half an hoBr ; &r be&re they lutd 
got three miles, the paper bottwn fell to pieoes, 
and they had only the akeleton of the boat to 
trogt to, and the bladders, foar on each aide. — 
Then they sat within six inohea of the brim. 

* Thonnnda of pMpls ■!) the iliorM did bid*. 

And tbgwuidi nora did mtat me on tbatida, 

Witbaoallen, van, wid iliip bott* ud with hagm— 

To gUM an iu thej put tIi«au«lTM to ah»rgat. 

Tbna did «■ drUa and dritg th« Una twtj, 

VllI i4tab J nlgbt had drinn am; tbe dtj : 

Vke nn o&ta tha nnder «oild dm fled ; 

Tba moon «u loth to ri««^ uid k<pt bar bod ; 

Tbs atan did tviukle, but th« obon etoada 

Tbair Ifgbt anr light obaearea and OTtishroodl. 

Th« tfMJog billow* made our boat to oapop— 

Out papor form aimroa baloi form of papar. 

Tbo watoT* fbor milaa broad, uo oait to row. 

Night dark — and whars wa wars wa did not know. 

And (hiu, 'twizt donbt and fsar, bap« and dsapalr, 

I fell to work, and Bofar Bird to fnjet; 

And H tba aargaa np aad down did baaie ni^ 

H* oriod men fartontlf , ' Oood Lord, rootira na !' " 

Onr Watenoan tells lu honestly that he 
prayed an much as Boger, but worked hard as 
w«ll ; bat aftw being on the water from Satur- 
day until Monday, they reached Queenboro^ 
on a fiur day, when the mayor mtartained all 
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oomen with bre&d, beer, and oytftera. They 
prasented him with the skeleton of their boat, 
which, 

-^— "to itlorify tlut town of Eont, 
Ha mout to hang op foi a matiiiinenL" 



Sut while he was feasting them, the country 
people tore it piecemeal — everybody wiahing to 
carry away a scrap as a memorial of this mad 
adventure. The Water Poet's writings are so 
hmnorons that a very luge space might be 
taken up with quotations &om them. It is a 
pity some of them are not better known, for 
although they do not contun any intrinnc 
merit, yet they do in a moat curious manner 
illustrate the domestic and social life of the 
times. Taylor is honoured &r beyond his bet- 
ters, for his portrait is judged worthy to hang 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxibrd. Dr. Southey 
says of him, " If he had been in a higher grade 
of Booie^, bred to some regular profession, he 
would probably have been a much less distin- 
guished person in Ua generation. No spoon 
would have fitted his mouth so well as the 
wooden one to which he was bom. His way 
of life was beet suited to lus chvacter, nor 
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oould any regular education bo flilly have 
brought oat that sort of talent which he poK- 
seeaed. Fortunately he came into the world at 
the right time, and lived in an age when kings 
and queena condescended to notice him ; nobles 
and uchbishops admitted him to their tables ; 
and mayors and corporations received htm with 
civic honours." 

The following pasBages are gome of those 
social outlines to which we have referred ; it 
will be easily perceived they are satiric touches 
on the evils of the age. 

"Tbare wm * tndeuaan' wih tbtt I Mold okm, 
Bat that 111 Dot diTolga abn»d hw ihuDS, 
Whieh ■ itrong Iflgiaa of good g«rm«Dta «ora, 
Ai gowiu, ind pattlooati, and kiitln itora ; 
Smooki, haadtim, aprona, ihadowi, ohaparana, 
(Whtm whami and obllligtgi to pleaia liabooni,) 
Jairali, ringi, ooohsi, brooohM, braoalsU, ohaiiu, 
Hore tbau too mnob to fit ber idl« braioi ; 
Baaidn ihe paid, Dot ooaatiug rnfla and mafli. 
Foot pomida liz ibilUugi for tiro pair of ouQk." 



BOV HEHPSBED. 



" Sow henpaead anong tbam, and nettle* will die I 
Bnida tbla mnob, I,of mykuowledinknow, 
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Alt vhen hemp grawt no fltinkiDg weed otn groir ; 

Ka oockla, dunol, hgnbanov tu«, oi nattls, 

N«u where U ia mq procper, ipring, oi Mltla ; 

Fqi »oah antipUhj u in thii lead, 

A^Dit aHh fraitlsM andaferring «B*d, 

Tlut it with fev tnd t«miT itrikes thom dead. 

Or lukM tbam tlut the; do not *haw tbetr head. 

And u in growing, it kll weada doth kill. 

Bo balng grown it laepa its Dktvra ttUl; 

For good men'* OMt Mrree, and itill reUeTei^ 

And jlaldi good whipa tnd topaa lor roguea t&d.thlerei. 
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ROBERT NIOOLL, 

THE XINE HEKDER. 

Thb name of Robert Niooll camiot w^l be a 
Btrsnge one to moat of the readers of these 
pages, but it baa never yet met with the honour 
it deserves. *' Sootland^s second Bums," — as 
Ebenezer Elliot baa called bim, and who baa 
added to this that, "Bums, at bis age, bad 
done nothing like lum." Sentences like 
these surround bis name with a large amount 
of digni^ and importance ; and if tbe writings 
of the wonderful bay (for be died when only 
twenty-tbree years of age,) harmonise with ibis 
exalted character of them, they should be pre- 
sented to the public &om time to time until 
the appreciation of hardy thought, it may be, 
shall come, and bis works, instead of being 
found in libraries here and there, at wide and 
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distant removes from each other, shall be seen 
in every small cottage library — on the book 
shelf of every young man, and in the catalogue 
of every Mechanice' Institute and Society for 
mental improvement. Robert Nicoll said, as 
every true Poet may say, "*' I have written my 
heart in my Poems, and rude, nitfiniahed and 
hasty as they are, it can be read there.** 'His 
poetry abomids with noble and generous senti- 
ments, and such a Poem his whole life seemB 
to have been. Hence frtnn his life, as well as 
&offl his wixSx, there goes forth a salutwy in- 
fluence on every mind, especially of his wder, 
breathing as both do the salutitfy lessons of 
«elf-relUnoe and sel^denial — the love of trudi— 
of natore and of nun — firmness, and tempeianoe 
and &ith. — Robert NiooU was bctfn ob the 7th 
of January, 1814, in the little village of Tnl- 
liebeltuie, near Auchtergavan — a fflnall spot 
at tJie foot of the i^lrampian Hills in Perthshire. 
His early years were cradled in poverty, for 
althou^ his &ther was a fitrmer in comfortiMe 
circmnstUioeB, having become security to the 
amonnt of five or six hundred pounds, for a 
ooanexion by marriage, who had fiuled and 
abKonded, Mr. Xiooll was plunged into entire 
min. "nMi whole «rfiriB property was pven up 
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to satisfy the creditors of this peraoD. He was 
obliged, with his fiunily, to leave his ftam, and 
became a day labourer in those very fields he 
had rented ; bat the Poems of Nicoll are the 
beet testimony to the character of his early 
home. That must hare been a place of domes- 
tic blessedneBs, and must have been a loving 
and lovely &mily, the inspiration of which 
continued so long intense and pure. It was 
one of those Homes, painted for immortality in 
Bums^ " Cottar's Saturday Ni^'' — a Hcane (tf 
the old world. Beligion, Honesty, and Labour 
were the lessons of self-enduring virtue which 
were perpetually given from the life ; and every 
member was invoked to a noble conzse, by the 
memory of the example of those from whom 
they had descended. This recollection of a 
worthy birthplace and birthright is a noble 
incentive to a noble life. 

There is ao anecdote mentioned of the 
mother of NicoU which finely iUostrates her 
character. When the intelligence reached her 
that her son was at Leeds, rack, dying, and 
languidiing to see her, she had no means of 
paying the expenses of the long and weary 
journey. She reached Leeds, however i and 
when a friend afterwards enquired by what 
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mttuu ebe bad been enabled to meet the ex- 
pnues of the journey, she nobly replied: 
"Indeed, sir, I A<m for the iiller." Her 
rngea as a reaper, h^ faarreat fee, were the 
only meaoB by which she conld boneitly fulfil 
the earnest request (^ her dying son ; it may 
be easily ccmceired how powerM ui influemie 
a mother like this would exert over a sensitire 
mind and heart. It was mainly throng this 
mother that Bobwt reonved the first elem«its 
and intimations of education ; and it seems 
ever to have been the object of this noble 
minded woman to rear her children, so that 
they might again take their place in that sphere 
of respectability from whence through misfor- 
tune alone the family bad been driven. The 
fiither of Mrs. Nicoll^ — " Elder John," as he' is 
called in his grandBon's poeme, seems to have 
been likewise a noble specimen of human 
nature. A year or two since he survived at 
the Tolerable age of eighty-seven — " the 
Patriarch of Auehtwgavan," remarkable' for 
the poMessicm o£ his bodily &calties and w<xi- 
derM mental power, as well as physioa] 
activity. He is aud to have been the last 
wearer of the broad blue lowhud bonnet. The 
verses styled " My Gruidfirilier,'' are a fine tii- 
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bate to the ancient dignity of the aire, and the 
strong spontaneous aSbction of the son. 

■■ Bat nulr thu ■' — tne hvnit. He nM, 

fims moaj trunind SHOMt f»g% 
Tbon tnoad for us the nwch of Trnth 

Tha path of right from iga to tga, 
A pa»mit, mtd, and pair, and dtaf, 

B«qii«>th«d thb Iega«j to ma — , 
I wu hU bairn— h« flllod mj hqI 

With )oT« for libertj. 

" B« bltadnp on thj marmd IiMd I 

I dlnaa naad for thao to praj; 
Th« patk is nunw, bnt nao •'ea. 

Str Mw tko« from It itr^. 
Qoi bean hii andeDt Mirtnti np ; 

He'« twraa thoe rinM thj lifo b«pii •^ 
I'm nobl* bj dtaoant , — Th; Qhto 

WIU hold an honeit man." 

These eimunBtancea, connected ^th the 
taxxetry of Nicoll, guide the mind to a view 
of hie nuHal education, and probable training. 
From BouToee like these he would imbibe more 
than &om'uif number of books, at any course 
of scbol&stio training, proper views of hfe and 
of man. The presence, perpetually before him, 
of the noble and dignified in conduct, would 
ewly imbue hia mind with the love of jiutic«, 
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ind the Boorn, which nuts abnoet to fierceness 
from his pen, against all intolerance and op- 
pression. 

There, then, he received those impresBions 
which, vividly imprinted on his mind, were 
afterwards evolved in verse. Books, of course, 
in that day, and in that secluded nook of Scot- 
land, were rarely to be met with ; but his 
mother had, betbro the period of the &mily 
misfortune, been a great reader. When she 
became poor, her time was too valuable to be • 
spent in reading, but Bobert usually read to 
her while ehe was working, and she would 
then doubtless relate the stories, anecdotes, and 
thoughts with which her memory would be 
stored. 

Beading is the initial method of knowledge, 
80 the soul begins to learn, in the course of a 
few years — the student learns to leave to a 
great degree the world of books behind him, 
and to trust rather to his own intuitions and 
obaervationB of his own eye and his own soul. 
From his earliest years Robert was a voracious 
reader. He says himself, " Before I was six 
years of age I read every book that came in my 
way, and had read twice through my grand- 
father's small collection. When I had attamed 
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my Bixth year I was sent to the achool, which 
waa -three miles distant, and I geturally read 
going and returning. To this day I can waUc 
ag quickly as my neighbours, and read at the 
same time with the greatest ^ise." At seven 
years of age began his life of labour ; he was 
sent into the fields there to herd the cattle or 
the kye. There amidst the wild heather, on the 
muirland amidst the mustc of monntain tor- 
rents, and by the black tarns, the musings of 
Fancy visited him. He alludes to those days, 
in the verses called " Youth's Dreuns.'' The 
hoinble, little roughly-olad boy, called even at 
that early period of his life, for the sweetness 
of his disposition and the book invariably car- 
ried beneath his plaid to the mountains, "the 
minister.'" With the fee he obtuned for herding 
during the summer he was enabled to attend 
school dnring the winter. While on the hiUs, 
and beneath the hazle tree, and the bramble 
bush, and among the golden broom, came to 
the boy faint intimations of those rousing 
thoughts which afterwards made the life q£ his 
mental and moral being. He tells us 

" Oa wesl I mind bow I would mou 
And think lud I tha powsr, ' 
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H«« )UVP7> l'*PP7 1 ws«ld m^a 

11k h«>n tha wuld o'er. 
Tat Mornfollj tha thonglitlea* fool 

Woald ps« tba laddie b; ; 
Bat, O, I blast tka bqipj Una 

Whan I WM kerdm' kje." 

When he had reached his twelfth yaa he 
was taken &om herding, and sent to wotk ia 
the gafden of a netghbourmg proprieCor. He 
had DOW lesa time for reading, but the chsnge 
of employment made httle difforenoe in the 
hearty habit of study. Ai woon tunv m he 
oould houd toge^OT sufficient money he jiHned 
a Bo(^ Glah, fiHtned in a >ei^botiriiig vilhtge. 
He eayi, " I had prenowly derowed all the 
boolcs is the parii^ for lore, and I soon de- 
Te<»ed all these in the library for money." He 
now began the Latin Badlmmta, and obtamed 
some slight abquaintaoce with Oeometry, and 
with a ydong vtudfflit of considerable attaia- 
meats in a nei^bosriog village. He proee- 
OBted a bkM systematio oaiojer of inteUectnal 
labour now, tee, v^le hOTdiag, pnh:^ aa an 
occasional oocxipatian. Sererdof theWavwley 
noTels fell in his way. " I can yet look with 
no common feelings," he says, "on the wood, 
in which, ^idiile herding, I read Kenilworth.'' 
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Poor little hard-boy f Not uramg sll ihe 
rooms of splendour and state, ^riwre (hat noble 
tragedy swept by witli its sceptred pall — not in 
Hm bresstB of any of the noble luid stately titled 
ones, whoae eyes bent over those enchanting 
pages, was there a more l^illed and enr^ured 
reader than he, in his humble guise, beneath 
the shadow of the branching trees, and the 
mnrmuring brooks. Nicoll reading Eenilworth 
would be no bad sabjeet for a painter, while 

" Tha (DiMhbM etBpt Uoat tb* oraf*, 
Lib) nyaUad gridtn bair." 

A noble theatre fyr the developement to the 
soul of a Doble drama. 

The time draws nigh when our friend must 
leave hia home. Before he goes and we go 
with him, we will take occasioo to notice that 
view of pure and sanctified a&ction which rons 
through and oonaecrates his rerse. YoutbM 
as he was, and dying, before Home beesnie to 
him the eouBoIation and the anchor, which it is 
to the world-weary man when as yet he had no 
home ofhis own, except tliat which Memory en- 
deared to him, yet his i^urit entered with hearty 
enthnsiasm into aH the old Home scenes, and 
joys, and nrrows. As this is always the indi- 
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cation of a fresh, pure, untainted nature, some 
brief space may be allowed to citations. The 
Home, painted by Nicoll, is the old Scottish 
Home ; the Home of the poor man, the lowly 
hut, "through which the blaet sae canldrife 
does gae," and the Home of "the Ingle-neuk," 

" Where the iteoaoh, kvid mrld honnt; 

Ii in tha pnir man^ breut, 
Aod Tmth, a ga«it wUbia hli hune, 

1« tha pUoa that I love bMt ; 
Wheie the gre; hair'd peuant tella 

The doedi hU (Irw have dune ; 
Of martjn tttin on BootliDd't Bnln,— 

Of battle* lent and won : 
WhereTir pnjer and praiae ariee, 

Ere loil-Tom man oan rat, 
From flash hambla oottags fans, 

U (he plaoe that I lora bett." 

The home of Ni(»)ll ia that place of calm 
retired individuality, a sort of Home that now 
looks in its details not unlike the Home of 
Romance. It may be feared that, alike in 
Scotland and England, much of the peculiar 
Home life and We has become extinct. The 
&mily does not find Its sole enjoyment at Home. 
The joys of the old Home have, in many places, 
passed away before the &soinationB of the pubhc 
house. The social cheer, as the town or village 
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have been enlarged, has yielded to coaree and 
hnitalising pleaaures. Social life is made up 
of reactioD, and the same age which has wit- 
nessed BO great an enhancement of dom^ie 
material comfort has also witnessed a deteriora- 
tioD in the happiness of many a circle. To 
those who believe that all natiooal prosperity 
is summed and included in the Happy Home, 
it will be well to commend the pxao pictures of 
Home Blessedness which, in so eminent a de- 
gree, Nicoll possessed the power to sketch. 
He has sketched no drunken mirth, no worldly 
folly, no frivolous imitation of fiishion. — The 
Bonge that circled round the hearth, the daily 
fireside worship, the circumstances of National 
Glory. 

" Ths knld vira by Uui Ingle dU, ftnd drawg fasr Mntita 

It hand* her bsith In milk ma* meal, ta' a,' thiog ihe otn 
needi 

An' gIe««oma gMnM o' etrlj diji npon hor ipiiit steal, 
Broaght back to warm her withsred beart b; SootUnd'a 
Spinnin' whetL 



" 1 theiB u gladaome bapplnMii, while ronnd ths firs are tet 
Tbe yoDnglsn, when abiot the bftcka • bappjr pair ara 
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Wh*,wi' • rilMt Urn •> Ion, tbafr Mwari pmOm msI 
WUle dttiu' In tfadr Irntli bends «qU BootUnd'i Bpiimia' 

The Teraes, in which are enshrined most of 
the firalingB and the pictureft <^ Home, are called 

"OOK AolU HXAITHSTAKB.** 

" Whara anoa ths oods flia wutHao, 

The winter rain-drop onrie fa'i ; 
3f 7 ftthart ioor wt' gum la groan, 

iad maSmt mm tbe nnibUn* wa*!. 
Aold tlwaohU, Kild timai, upon mj beut, 

Are baakward rowin' ine b; tne : 
fVell bow onr hongh» and baa a craA 

Aboat them on onr aiild baarthittuia^ 

" Ooi lAfgb Mt boiua, I mind fa' weal. 

On Be itda mithar, ipinnlo, Mt, 
Droning anld aonnett to her wheel. 

And pnrring b; her aide the oat ; 
Anent wai aair toil'd lathar*! oh^, 

Wba tanld o* itoriei, ui aad lana^ 
0' pnii fooki' waaa until wa wiihM 

Tbam a' beiide oar ooih bsartbatana. 

"And whan the anppar time wai o'er. 

The Bank waa ta'en aa It ihonld be. 
And heavan had ita treated hoar 

Aneath that tootj auld roof tree. 
Bjae ilka ohild waa mng to deep 

Wi'nngi e' deeds in agci gana 
And Mat wu theia, until the ran 

Came blinUn' on ooi auld k 
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" Wed> ved *. tfa* whMb ar* bfekaa now, 

nw Uda or iMMa ftold. at dMd ; 
The gTMD grui o'er their gr»T«i doth grow, 

Or gKj h»in thMk thalT >g«d bead. 
Hj parenti, both, us fkr am', 

HJr brhhtn, ftahtin', tnlln' mw ; 
It varnu nqr heui nato them *', 

The light of thii, our nld hurthiUna, 
" HwHhitanB 1 tho' warn, I noadiu great ; 

What gnde on aarth wad whlnieing do 1 
The earth hai fowlh o' trrutj hearti, 

Lat hln who dosbti it iptlr at jon. 
Aa wlih hu I— that brtthat man, 

Tha warU o'ar, warn bloid and ban* j 
Sio tmthfnl, honert, trnitj ohislda 

A* anoe ut round ooi anld hearthitane." 

The period <^ moBt importaoce in McoU'b 
Nading li& wm that daring which he reeided 
ftt Perth, vriinre he had bonnd himtelf appren- 
tice as a grocer. Th»e, Kone kind friend lent 
him his ticket of ri^t to the Pwth Library, 
and thna he became aoqoainted irith the Prooe 
writings of Milton, and thaw of Locke and 
Bentham. Before this he had begun to lisp in 
Bombera ; indeed, when only thirteen yean of 
i^e, some of his pieoea had found their way in- 
to print ; but tor the gratifioation of hia pro- 
peniity to study, he aeems to hare left no duty 
unfiilfilled. 
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" I am conployed," he says, " in working for 
my miatresB from seven o'clock in the morning 
mitil nine at night, and I must therefore write 
when others are asleep. During winter, to sit 
without fire is a hard task ; but summer is 
coming, and then" — There, then, at Perth, 
the fouthliil poet continued for several' years, 
forming plans for hia fiiture life ; indulging in 
fonoies, many of them, probably, ephemeral 
enough, but many, too, of a sternly practical 
character ; for he thought not only of himself, 
but of the welfare of the &mUy he had left be- 
hind him, beneath " the sooty auld roof-tree," 
at Tulliebeltane : many of the members of the 
family followed the suggestions of the wanderer. 
Perceiving how miserably small were the earn- 
ings of his fether, by out-door labour, and hav- 
ing himself carefully saved two pounds, he per- 
suaded his mother with this to set up a small 
shop in the village, and to attend regularly the 
Perth market, where she might purchase or 
procure in exchange for her money, groceries 
and other small wares ; and this hint and as- 
sistaneo acted upon, enabled that excellent mo- 
ther to educate all her younger children, all of 
whom received a more systematic education 
than did Robert. The great claim of Nicoll 
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upon our notice and roepect is the ^oriouB luid 
tnithiiil inBpiration of His poetry ; bat he miut 
not be regarded u merely a dreaming poet ; he 
wu a praotical and clear-headed youth. It 
may excite a smile on Bome cheeks to read the 
Bage advice he g^ves his brothers, and to notice 
his criticisms on men and the world ; but how- 
erer stem they may appear for so youthful a 
moralist, the writer lived in harmony with his 
doctrines, and prescribed no sterner rule than 
he himself practised. 

Robert NiooFs life was a perpetual " pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties i" bnt diffi- 
culties are the great incentives to the pursuit 
after, and acquisition of knowledge. The 
scantiness of time and money, and means of in- 
tellectual improvement scarcely operate as diffi- 
cultiee. To the intrepid and earnest mind the 
most dangerous and hazardous difficulties to 
overcome, are those the reverse of all these. — 
An elegant mansion, a well filled hbrary, a 
purse open for the last literary curicfflity, with 
every incentive to laziness, and none to exer- 
tion, the most favourable circumstances are 
real difficulties ; there is no appeal to self-reli- 
ance — ^to self-respect ; there are no mountuns 
to overc<xne ; now with all these flattering tri-> 
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bntariflB, how can tlie Sonl^e real vctf be called 
into play ! who, without BtniggUng, can become 
vtrong ! and here, is there no neeeaaitj for the 
•tmggling! ThiB fnraiahee, perhape, me of 
the strongest reasons for the superior progress 
made in int«UectiuJ attainment by those -wbo 
have been compelled to rely on tbeir own re- 
■onrces for all the knowledge they have ob- 
tained. The mountain that threatened to 
crash them was the school of their truning, 
and the plat&rm of their vision. 

The following passages are noble, becange 
they are a transcript &om Mcoll's actual life. 
Spewing of Ckileridge he says : — " What a 
mighty intellect was lost in tlttt man lor want 
of a little energy, a little determination. I 
almost cried when I found him saying, that 
instead of completing, or rather beginnmg his 
projected great work, he was obliged to write 

twaddle for , and compose M.S. sermons 

to sui^tort his station in society ! Oood God t 
that a man with an intellect so noble should 
have been a slave to conventionalities ! Had 
he dared to be poor — ^had he known that bread, 
and cheese, and water, could nourish the body 
as well as the richest viands ; that coarse wool- 
lens could cover it as well as the finest silks ; 
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aad had he dared to act on that knowledge, 
how little of hia time would it have taken to 
have sufficed his wante, and how much leisure 
would he have had for gtviog shape and utter- 
ance to hia inunortal thoughts ! He could not 
aay, with Jean Paul, ' What matter, if Ood's 
heaven be within a man's head, whether its 
outside covering be a silken cowl, or a greasy 
ni^itc^ :' and through fear of losing caste in 
this world, this speck and point of Tune, 
merely, he consented to fwego his station in 
the World of Mind. 0, ibr an hour of John 
Milton to moke such men act and compre- 
hend :'" and, during the time that the young 
enthusiast wrote thus, he was really living on 
bread, and cheese, and water, that he might 
have leisure to give shi^ and utterance to hia 
thouf^ts. It is an interesting life that of 
Sobert NicoU ; his few leUers which have been 
published abound in evidences of great strength. 
Writing to his mother, he says, *' Do not mis- 
time me, mother ; I am not one of those men 
who &int and Mtet in the great battle of li&. 
God has given me too strong a heart for that. 
I look -apaa earth as a place where every man is 
■et to struggle and to work, that he may be 
made humble and pure hearted, and &t (or the 
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better land, fbr which earth U a prqiwation, to 
wliich earth is the gate. Cowardly is that 
man who bows before the storm of life ; who 
roDs not the needfiil race manMl;, and with a 
cheerful heart. If men woald but consider 
how little of real evil there is in all the ilia of 
which they are bo much afraid — ^poverty in- 
cluded — ^there would be more virtue and hap- 
piness, and less world and mammon worship 
on earth than there is. * * , • Thi» 
ii mj philosophy, and its motto is — 



Half the unhappiness of life springs from the 
looking back to grie& which are past, and for- 
ward with fear to the future. Fear not for 
me, my dear mother, for I feel myself daily 
growing firmer and more hopefiil in spirit. 
The more I think and reflect — and thinking 
instead of reading is now my occupation — I 
feel that whether I be growing richer or not, I 
am growing a wiser man which is &r better. 
Pain, poverty, and all the other wild beasts of 
life which so affright others, I am so bold as to 
think I could look in the &ce without ahrink- 
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ing, withoDt loning respect for myself, fiuth in 
man's high desiiaies, or tnut in God.'" 

Bythe interest of some ftienda in Edinbw^, 
be became the Editor of the Leeds Timet, and 
he flung himself into his new labour with most 
hearty enthusiasm : and, indeed, so fired with 
radicalism that he not a little exasperated some 
of hb good Scottish friends, who, although 
sufficiently liberal, &und themBelrea thoroughly 
distanced by the sanguine boy. The paper 
rapidly increased its circulation. His labours 
, at this time appear to have been, as Dr. Smiles 
who succeeded faim in the Editorship has said, 
Enormous : he was engaged on a new novel, a 
long poem, in writing leaders for a new Shef- 
field paper, and gener^ly contributing several 
columns weekly to his own ; yet, spite of all 
this labour he found time to mn down to 
Dundee to he married to a lovely girl, Miss 
Alice Snter, to whom he had heen a long time 
engaged. The comfort of his home was thus 
increased — his wife was younger than he by 
a year or two ; she is s^d to hare possessed 
considerable personal beauty, sweet and gentle 
manners, but above all, unbounded admiration 
for her husband. Returning to Leeds he 
prosecuted his labours as ivdently as ever ; hut 
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hiB hethh BOon broke dewo bnieatb the accu- 
mulated eSartB made by both body uid mind, 
fais fonn became bonred — Im rtepo Mteredi— 
and tbe mddj complexion of the diild of the 
nwgntainB became pallid, his breath came 
diort and thick, his coogh beoime aggravated, 
and he leemed as if grown prNuatorelj old. 
Heaowhile, hi pn^ortion as his body decayed, 
hia mind became Tigorous and strong ; the tax 
on his powers was incenuit, but die tax waa 
always pud, until at last he wrote his final 
papers for the Leeds Times, ^tting iq> in 
bed prc^ped by pillows, Dr. Smiles menti(»s 
that a friend entered just as he bad con^eted 
thran ; he found him in a high state of excite* 
ment. The veins in his forehead were turgid, 
his eyes were blooddut, his whc^ frame qui- 
vered, and the perspiration streamed from him. 
He had produced a pile of blotted and blurred 
manuscript, written in his usual energetic 
maniua'. It was immediately sent to prras. 
These were the last leaders he ever wrote. 
They were speedily followed by an address of a 
ftw lines addressed to the " Badieals of the 
Weet Biding." 

"Beethebn, — My health cranpels me to 
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leave yma locality where I have laboorad ear- 
neatly and sincerely, and I ta-nst not altogether 
vritltontefibet in the holy work of hnman regene- 
ratioB. I go to try the efieet of my oatire air 
fw a last chance for life ; and after the but 
mmiber I am not responsible for any thing 
which may appear in the Leeda Timei, having 
ceased to be Editor of that paper from that 
date, I eonld not leave yoa without Baying 
thus mnch, without bidding you, aad and all, 
jarewell, at least for a season. If I am apand, 
yon may yet hear of rae aa a Soldiw of the 
People^s side ; if not, thank God ! there are 
millions of honest and noble men ready to help 
in the great work. Your cause emphatically ia 

Tha hriiMt MOW af pen oi iirord, 
That mortal eter loK or gained.' 

" And that yon may Ji^t in the cause, in an 
earnest, truthful, manly apirit, is the earnest 
prayer of one who never yet despaired of the 
ultimate triumph of truth. 

" BOBBRT NlCOLL." 

Soon aftor thewritHtg (^this address, he left 
Leeds on his way towards Scotland ; he had 
son^ heidth at KnsreBbro% amongst ita fresh 
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Mid most beitutifiil eceaery, but in run ; now, 
with bis wife, and mother-in-law, who had 
oome from Scotland to see him, he eouj^ again 
his own land. At Selbyhe met the Corn Law 
Bhymer, Eibenezer Elliott, who waa on hi« way 
to Leeds, to lectore before the Literary Institu- 
tioa ; he was quite unprepared to behold the 
spectre of the young poet ; the interview was 
affecting, but much more to Elliott than to lUi- 
ooll ; hie health was shattered, and periu^ he 
was beyond the reach of all such excitement. 
Yet the only poetry Nicoll was ever heud to 
recite and dwell upon, vaa Elliott's i it was but 
a brief ini^riew : the elder bard had antici- 
pated a friendly and a cheerful meeting with 
his young comrade in the ranks of Poetry and 
Freedom, in Leeds. " No words," says EUiott, 
in a letter to Dr. Smiles, " can express the pain 
I felt when informed, on my return to my inn, 
that he was dying, and that if I would see him 
I must reach his dweUing before ei^t o'clock 
next morning, at which hour he would depart 
hy railway for Edinburgh, in the hope that his 
native air would restore him. I was five mi- 
nntM too late to see him at his house, but I 
followed him to the station, where, before tlie 
train started he was pointed out to me in one 
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of the cuTiagea, seated, I believe, between his 
wife and big mother. I stood on tbe step of 
the carriage and told him my name — he gasped 
— they all three wept — bnt I heard not hie 
voice." When be arrived in Edinburgh, he 
was received by his friend Mre. Johtutooe, his 
early friend, to whom his poems are dedicated. 
She tended him like her own child, but there 
were hcurrors around his death-bed which no 
kindness could dispel, there was the fear of des- 
titution for the surviving dear ones. Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth forwarded jPSO. to him 
through Mr. Tait, but it did not arrive in time 
to lend any aUeviatlon to his affliction ; a day or 
two after its arrival he died in the arms of his 
wife. His body was followed to tbe grave by a 
numerous body of gentlemen connected with the 
press of Edinburgh. Ho died ia 1837, his wife 
survived him but a very short period of time; 
she ia the "Alice" of his poems. The heart 
melts wiih something of pity over their brief 
career, yet that pity must be misplaced which 
is j^ven to the exalted and the good, who only 
fbr us beocnne prematurely immortal. And so 
" unstained and pure," says Ebenezer Elliott, 
"at the age of twen^-three, died Scotland's 
second Bums, happy in this, that without 
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having been a blai^hemer, a perseeutor, and 
usurious, he chase like Panl the right path. 
And when the terrible Angel said to his youth, 
*■ When is the unte t Where ia the teribt I 
Where ia tlw disputwr } Hath not Qod made 
fboludi the wisdom of this world V He oouM, 
and did answer, ' By the graee of God, I am 
what I am.' Bobert NiooU is another victim, 
added to the hundiedB of tbonsauds, who bare 
gone before to bear trae witness against the 
mennless.^ 

Scotland's second Boms I but Hobert Niooll 
was irfiat Bobert Bums never was ; he was an 
Apostle ; he was a preacher of the Truth, 
aiid an earnest con&onter of wrong-doing and 
wnmg-doerB. This he was eminently fitted to 
be by the poasesaon of a la^e and catholic 
soul, and a soul stnong m it was catholic. 
Frequently the harden of his lyric seems to 
ring npoD our ears like a battle-song, powerful, 
ample, concentrated in its expression. He 
was one t^ those brave ones who se«n bom for, 
and thwefore most fitted, to conduct the feel- 
ings of the pet^le into the pathway of truth. 
Periitaps there never was an inttoice where so 
large hi amoont of poetry was married to so 
eminently practical a purpose; many of his 
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poenu are orations ; firiag and IdndUog words 
to whicli it ia inqtoesible to liateit without feel- 
ing the spirit of action etirring within the mind. 
There were many features of his mental cha- 
racter wbicli emineBtly fitted him for the office 
of leader and hailer of ^e people ; especially 
may be noticed his honesty, his penetration, 
his power of describing charactw, so axaplj 
exhibited in his homorons delineations. Not 
the least impwtant of his qualifications wu, 
that he seemed apparently most imconsnoos of 
the power within him, only desirons of earning 
the bread of honest industry and independence, 
and fighting the battles of truth and freedom. 
In our country the Poet is seldom the Politick 
Apostle ; and in all countries those watffli9 are 
too nniddy for pore hands to lave, or bright 
eyes to look into. The Apostle of the People, in 
onr day, is a pnrer character than we have per- 
haps ever known ; etill, in many instances, he 
is yrkeA he has erer been — shallow in thought 
and in knowledge — fluent in expression — the 
utterer dT clap traps, which are loDd)y applauded 
-~^is ideas are generally made ready to hand, 
and merely pass through him, and flow &om 
him. His physical structttre almost precludes 
the possibility of any acquaintance with con- 
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MioosnesB, and like the minister irom the pul- 
pit he comes among the people rather to teach 
them -what they already know than to enlarge 
their intuitions — ^to deprecate their vices, and 
to guide them into the path of knowledge and 
virtue as the only true pathways to true power. 
Now the opposite of all this is true of Nicoll ; 
he came to the field of Political Action, fresh 
from the mountuns of his native land, brin^ug 
along with him, thou^ young, a large ex- 
perience of sorrow, anxiety, and yearning after 
the better life speaking within him, and a 
desire to wifold his knowledge and hia idea of 
it. His knowledge of books and style, indeed, 
Tras Jimited ; but then the books &om whence 
he had drawn his thoughts were those of the 
masters ; they were the writings of Milton, 
Locke, and Bacon : the last of these had taught 
him how to think ; the former had taught bim 
that the people is the origin and foundation of 
all political power : and his heart responded to 
bis teachers — but they had taught him, too, 
that the people oould only obtain that power 
by weapons forged on the anvils of intelligence, 
tnith and goodness. He brought ^ng with 
him, too, a heart earnestly deprecating bigotry, 
and all narrow and conveatoal tlunkings and 
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feelingB. Some portion of tlie universal truth 
lay scattered everywhere arouod him — some 
rftye from the Eternal foontain of Gioodnesa fell 
over, and above eH, witness for him those 
thon^ta of Heaven. 

"Higb thonghbi. 
Thej ooma and ga 
Like the aott breatbingi of ft liiteaing m^den ; 

While ronnd nte floir 
I'beirindi, from woodland fleldi witb f lidnen Ud»: 
Wben die aom'i nutls on the ear doth oome ; 
When the ere'e beetle touada Ite dioinj hum ; 
Whan the ilui, dair drops of tha inmmer tkj, 
Wttah OTtr all with wrft and loTiog «jt. 
While tba leave* qniver 
B7 tbe lone nTar ; 
And tbe qniet heart 
From deptba dotb call, 



High thonghti ; tbay ara m; own 
' When I am nating on a moantain'a bowm. 
And aee below me itrewn 
The bats and boma* wbeie bambla Tirtuai bloewm.* 

So also again, communing with himself he 
says : 

" ArouM thee, wid '. 
Gild Butda thaa not to aleep> • 
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Tb7 Imot »f CHth, in doing BMight'Mf^, 
H« g«Ta tliM powu to 'keep. 
Annua tbee, eonl 1" 

Thua it will be seen bow he was fitted to 
preach to others. Hia feelings irore moat wutb 
and buoyant. The most prominent things whioh 
met Ha eye in the w<»ld were injustice, and 
fraud, and force, and with a^ his soul he sought 
to destroy them. Thou^ so young, he appeared 
as the loonoolast, and he set up a i^oble Icon ; 
and as he worshipped it, he would be saved 
from any action or expression of wrong. — 
Doubtless a little time woidd have taught him 
the necessity «id wisdran of a moderation 
which he did not possess ; and in his writings 
there is sufficient evidence of the high-toned 
thinker to lead us to the clear conclusion, that, 
while he abated n<Hie of his uixieties for the 
dissemination of freedom, he would have min- 
gled his sympathies with the conservative ele- 
ments of society. His life was an endeavour — 
an aspiration : upon this we may remark more 
lengthily presently. There was nothing mean 
or base about that life. He not merely wrote 
verses — ^he acted his verses. In bis life, his 
name is a synonyme for what is best and moat 
beautiful in human nature : bravery and Bobert 
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NicoU — trath'wonhipping snd Robert Niooll. 
He has punted in hia verse powerful!}' the 
inteUectnal and moral feeliogE of the class to 
which he belonged. The working olaawB — their 
life — ^their domeelic joys and sorrows — they had 
been to some degree known betbre ; but never 
had their higher life been drawu, till drawn by 
him. He depicted their sense of injustioa — 
their indignation at the assumption of dogmatic 
prieste and tyrannic lords — that of which Bxans 
gave some intimations, he gloriously depicted 
and described the memori^ which come to the 
poor but intelligent man oi past days and 
hours. He painted their visions, too: be de- 
scribed the intellectual food ^diieh nurtures 
noble natures in the most adverse ills and fates 
of life ; he poured his blessingB over books, the 
fiiends of the poor man, and described the inner 
wrestlings of the poor upon their way to the 
fields of knowledge and moral freedom. 

Everywhere Nicoll found the objects of 
instruction. " The Mossy Stane" — 

" That ill fanr'd Inmp of moraj itane, 

Hu lun unoDg (he brecktuit lane, 

And naltbar groui'd nor mada a mane, ' 

Far jam ux thonaand. 
Thal'i fortitnda — tha itoica gans 

Wad wagg^ (hair powa wi't. 
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If 1 pUHut with a itons to enck. 
It na'w objeati to word or hot. 
And than tliaj lut'e «■ nnoo kiuok 

Oribteultig weU. 
Thej *' tha Korj dliua Uk' 

Upon thaoueL" 

How lofty is the religion at onoe of Hu- 
manity and ChriBtianity, breathing tbrougli the 
fbllowing rerses : — 

" I may not loom th« meanaat thing 

That OD tha euCh doth oravl : 
Tha BlaTs who darea not bant bia ohaio, 

Ths tyrant In bia hall, 
Tba Tile oppreaaoi who hath made 

Tha widowed mother mourn ; 
Viuf worthleaa, loollaat, be naj ataod ; 

1 cannot, dare not BOom. 

The darkeat night that olonda the *k; 

Of baantj, hath a share ; 
The blaokeet heart bath ligna to tell 

That God itill lingara thara, 
I pit; all that efU are; 

I pit;, and I monm : 
Bnt the Snprema bath tuhtonad all. 

And, oh ; I dare not aaoni." 

And again : 

" I aak not of hla lineage, 
I uk not ef bit nama ; 
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If mtiJiiiMi bala liit hwrrt 

Ka nobis birth maj daha. 
ThspalsM, ot th« hoTel, 

Whsra flnt hi* life began, 
I (Mk not af — bnt anawtt thii : 

' 1* he an houNt man V 

" Haj, bloab Bat noir, what mattera it 

When Srat ha draw hit brMlb ; 
A mangai waa tha oradls bad 

OrHimofNawTeth. 
Ba Doaght ; b« vaj, srarj thing ; 

1 oara not what Jon ba : 
If ■ Taa;' yon inawar, whan I atk, 

'Alt Ihon pure, ttno, andfnir" 

At the time when Nicoll's poetry appeared 
there had not ek> much been eaii as has been 
BEud since of Bonds of Brotherhood, and of the 
nobility of man, although these ideas are as old 
aa Chrigtiaoity : but tlirough the whole of bis 
verseB there runs a perfect reUgion of humanity. 
We will be bound to say he had never read 
" Novahs," yet did he believe evidently enough, 
that " Man is the true Sfaekinah." He pleads 
eloquently for man ; he will not allow the 
epithet of contempt or soom to any man. " We 
are brethren a'." There me links and 'sympa- 
thies binding us to all ; and noble natures have 
sympathies of a still higher and more exalted 
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^uraoter. This Rrotherliood of feeling per- 
Tftdes like BimBliine his whole verses ; lights up 
erery expression ; lends point and beauty to 
every idea. Other Poets of the labouring 
classes write of man, too ; but tbey spe^ of 
man in general. Nicoll individualises : all 
men clium his lovte — all receive it ; but he 
reserves the outgoings of his itill affeotions for 
those who have been baptised in the waters of 
Truth, and have learned with bim to venerate 
the Honest iwd the Pure ; and, therefore, his 
Poems shape out an Ideal Humanity — an Ideal 
Homuiity which may be held up to all the 
noblest exhibition of the Practical in Poetry 
yet delineated. We should all feel that it were 
38 good that we should perish as live without 
an Ideal Beauty ; widiout tlie perpetual em- 
bodyment before us of something better than 
we are, we can do nothing better for a man 
than create fi)r him spiritual wants — wants to 
be satisfied only by his own faithfulness to the 
idea of his Destiny ; and a man can say few 
things better to himself than, " I should like to 
be like that." It is the evidence of his sense 
of the existence of something above him ; and 
men are not so much in danger of venera^ng 
and doing homage to error as not doing homage 
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to anything. AH reference — bU venontion ia 
in its very natare divine. Error and enl never 
▼enwate ; they never exint u ideal things, ud, 
tberefore, tmly speaking, man never veneratoa 
them ; man loves the evil principle ; bat in all 
of OS is mingled with our love a recoil and 
h(HTOF of it. Man ola^ error and ervil to his 
arms, yet his eye ever follows goodness afitr off ; 
and in his he»t he bows befive it and wof- 
sbipe, even while it recedes flrom him. The 
degree in which the power to admire exists in 
man, is the degree it may be sud of soperior 
mestal and moral excellence. Gold, morbid 
naturea never admk« ^ ibsy are in everything 
akin to the clod ; the beantifhl things of eartb, 
and sea, and sky — the nobiHtiee and henisma 
of human conduct, find in their souk no mimtr, 
and no response ; they are incapable of effiirt — 
their breasts never heave with fervid enthu- 
siasm : a night-mare sits upon the sotd ; a 
night-shade drops its dews upon the heart, 
where this spirit is, if spirit it may be called. 
There is scepticism in everything ; all the 
wheels of the universe creak and jar; every- 
thing is dull mechanism. There is no fiuth in 
God, or Man, or Nature, God ia a law of 
Nature ; Nature is a madiine, and mm is a 
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Aill-grown vegetable ; there is nothing left to 
be woodered at; in life and death there is 
nothing left that \b myBtenouB. There is not 
much difference between the unthinking clown, 
whose fi)ot treadB careleBsly among the foreBt 
wild-flowers, but \^ose inner eye never eeea 
the sweetness and meaning of their being, and 
onr highly intelhgent friend, the Encyclopcedist, 
who has a meaning dose at hand for everything 
— ^whose cariosity in probing into second causes 
has fiurly eclipsed all disposition to recognise, 
or believe in the existence of a first. Certainly, 
there is do danger in saying that, in most 
instances, the want of admiration is the want 
of religion ; and an inaptitude to perceive the 
hannonies of Nature, usually accompanies a 
dimness to the perceptioa of moral excellence. 
Wonder is akin to Worship ; it has been sud 
to be the parent of Superstition, but it is also 
the herald of Devotion. In wondering we are 
learning. What can he learn i whither can he 
turn his eye for instruction, who is but 



It is one of the great requisites to moral 
health, that we keep the pores of the spirit 
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pwpetoftlly fresh, open, and raa^ to reoeire. 
Mow, it is well when BOme intmwtionB of the 
Ideal Life are eufficiently intelli^ble and prao- 
tio^ to chum ^e eye and the heart of the 
labouring man ; and, perhaps, the highest ii 
•ver the moat imitable ; that which it oaoixToa 
tu most to Itnow is ever the most oonq>icaoaB 
and plain. 

"Tba pTimtl dntioi tbliM slofC likeitan, 
Ths chuitiw thmt loothe, ind kml, ud blen, 
IJ* toattand at tba iMt <^ Bun lika flomn." 

The moat awliil goodnees is not the forthert 
removed from the tme sympathies of onr being, 
or from our ereiy day charities tmd affectionB ; 
it is that of our hoosehoM life — it is that which 
melte on the unirersal heart. Few can mider- 
Btand the grandeur of Brutus — the severity of 
Cato, or the magnanimity of Ourtius, or the 
sacrifice of Ion ; all can comprehend the intre- 
pidity of Howard, tie zeal of Elliott ; the gentle 
goodness of Alice Leslie ; and the highest 
ima^nation, therefore, will not look to the 
extravagant, the distant, and the unnatural in 
Human conduct and character. The imita- 
tion of the nuiet noble Humanity, in every 
day life, fits us best fbr the acting our part well 
a S 
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in thofie more extraordinaiy parts, which are 
•ometimw pressed upoD ua by extraordiiury 

Robert Nicoll's Poems ccatain an Ideal Life. 
Id the life of the working man the Ideality 
does not the less exist, becanse it lingers round 
his fireside, and is enkindled from his home 
jayB and sorrows. The valae of the true 
Human Ideal is, that it is held before the eyes 
of all ; it appeals to the sympathies and emo- 
tions of all ; it is not intellectual, it ia moral 
sympathy. The education of that Ideal is not 
in the Colleges and Universities of the land 
it is not in the Temples and Palaces of Taste 
but in the schoob of suffering and endurance 
of self-discipline and self-reliance. The foun- 
dation of that ideal is in the idea expressed 
above ; the &ith in the innate nobleness and 
worth of oar race, in the belief of the power of 
that race to accomplish, and in the power of a 
resolute determination to shape out every wfxA 
by the high doctrines involved in their great 
teachings. Advancing then only a step beyond 
this, we may say, that is impossible there can 
be any developement of ourselves, or improve- 
ment of onr fellows — ^impossible that th,ere can 
be any social advancement or reform without 
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Mime ideal formed before the mental eye. Life 
is developed from within. A noble life is the 
result of noble conoeptions, is bom of noble 
desires, and noble sorrows ; for it is in moral 
distress, in the agony which no medioine oaa 
assuage, and no surgeon oan core, that oar 
highest and best life be^ns. Thus the mihap- 
pinesB of some men is &r better than the hap- 
piness of others ; the happiness of some result, 
from the unconsciousness of a soul at peace in 
its sin ; the unhappiness of another arises from 
the sense of its own short coming, its agony at 
the spectacle of the world^s sorrow ; its earnest 
hoping and desiring for a better life and a 
better &ith. It is this unhappiness which 
creates the highest poet ; the man who has 
not felt by fitful turns all the weeping and the 
woe ; and all the joy and song, such ideas as 
these infaUibly produce, can, indeed, never be a 
poet ; he may rhyme ; he may ptease ; be 
cannot thiill and inspire ; he caimot say to 
men, " Come up Hither.^ 

Nicoll was the Poet of Faith ; his eye de- 
tected the injustice and the Wron^ in the 
world, and his heart not, only anticipated, but 
firmly believed in the advent of another rei^ 
of justice, and goodness, %nd trnth> He came 
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to the cities from the mountunB. He had 
behdd there the gnoe, and the order, and the 
beauty c^ Nature ; the poverty he had behdd 
was c^s very relative character, aod it had not 
t>eea seen in oontnwt -mih the extravagant 
^randeor and tiiuel of vrealth. He came from 
the monDtune where be had read the pages of 
Locke, and Milton, and Bacon : The jnatice 
of Natitre and of Hamanity were deeply written 
npoD hiB soul ; he altered the city, and he mw 
the reveroe of M that his eye w hia heart had 
beheld; he had seen man paseionat^ in the 
revelry of sin ; he had dreamt of the heraldio 
disproportions of social life, but here they were 
presented upon a scale beyond all proportion 
more terrible, more appalling, and gigantic 
^utn the vision had ever piotnred. A soul on 
fire with the love of justice and of beauty ; a 
heart melting with pity fbr the sorrows and 
mfierings of man : well, he never lost his &ith, 
he only intensified his exertion ; he never re- 
nounced his hope, he cmly redoubled his zeal ; 
be had snng hr man. Now althou^ quite 
young, he was permitted to harness himself, 
wid as a soldier to live and fight for him ; and 
then qnestionlesa Irom the crowd and smoke of 
Leeds, bis mind would move back and gathw 
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no nnall share of its inspiration tk>m the moun- 
tains of Perthshire — his heart would more to 
the " Folk of Auehtergavan." 

" B*pFT, Iwppji b* thaiT dvelUngt, 

B; tbe \mn, ud in tbs glen ; 
Cherie lmn«*, ouitie oalluu. 

An thay all in Anahterga'en." 

for the true nationality of a noble heart never 
deserted him. Scenes, beheld every day with- 
out espedal emotion, kindled Grange raptures 
and puns, when beheld from the distance of 
many miles, through the glasses of memory. 
All the beauties and the humanities that made 
life lovely and desirable, floated down, and were 
jHinted in his verse ; the rivulet which met 
his eye, and danced by his side in the course of 
one whole long summer's day, through tlie fo- 
rest, through the meadow, by the green old 
thicket, the leaf-shadowed water&U, and the 
echoing caverns of the old hermitage. How pas- 
sionately his spirit lingers over the vrild Aoweni, 
those 

" BwnCifal ohildran of ths woods and fiolda, 

Tbkt bloom bj moQDtuD itreamleu, 'mid the luwther.' 

Aye t that heather. 
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"nadukhklr oronr MaldoMlt daoki, oaaoT kilU; 
Aad the plus af s plmM in tba bnnnat it flUi : 
Oa th« monntain it bloom), and in, tkU*;* bald*. 
Oh, ths banaJ« brown hMther of SooUuid, I 
Tha boBtber, tbs btntbor, tbs boDoia browD bulbar ; 
Tb« hMthar, the heathw of Sootluid, I' 

All the out-gushings of a setiraliTe nature, 
touched by the homely things of the mounts 
and the cottage, lighten over thew versM. 
Hera are portraita of the moimtain beauties, of 
Jaoeti, Kates, and Maryi. Hers arc the dances 
m the hill side, and the sununer wocmigB by 
the whimpling buinie " what the staraies c^ 
their een.'^ And here are the winter eourtia's 
by the " ingle nenk." NicoU waa not wanting in 
peroepticmand power to praise woman's beauty, 
but always in a strun of happy cheerful humour, 
always in the true tone of virtue and brotherly 



"Ths Itmm I from the jvwalM quMii 

Tamjdaaninba'andhnt : 

TbeUMeal faeie mi ovary whoro; 

The lum jAt, tha lutM jot. 

Tba luHi jet, the line* jet, 
Biu up JO loonl ja darBDOtut; 
Aronnd dm join eaoh toIoo to mioa, 
Tha iMMi jat, the laaea jat.'* 

There was plenty of humour in Robertas soul. 
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sometimes sly and qaiet, sometimeB broBd and 
grotesque ; the Scottish Minister and the Vil- 
lage Dominie — Janet Macbean, who ruled the 
roost among all the auld ale-house wires — and 
Janet Dunbar "the sonsy auld carlin, renown'd 
through the whole kintra side for a gaih skilly 
body." In retired districts there is a far wider 
aoope for liie observation and developemeot of 
character, than in the large city and town. 
Grery person has a character, and with a depth 
of observatioD extraordinary, when it is remem- 
bered that it must have been exercised in very 
early youth ; all Ae varietiee of village cha- 
racter are sketched; a sly satire on "Anld 
Donald "" the pensioned old Soldier — ^the Bailie, 
the Provost, and the Blacknnith — ^" Fiddler 
Johnnie," — and "Our Auld Guid Man " — here 
they are, all as perfect as the specimens in a 
museum. The auld wife whose tongue wearied 
her husband — and poor Benedict, the married 
man — and the gmeaame lom ; why, they 
have created laughter on thousands of iaces, and 
will on thousands more ; yet the same spirit of 
genial humour, ronsed to passionate love and 
eameetnrais, accompanies the poefs pen, when 
the naUonal sights, and sounds, and scenes of 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland accost 
him, and demand his song. 
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" O InM ma in my hlgblud pidd, 
Tha Urtan pUidis, tarUa pUidie; 

Tba TBij ^ght o't iftkkM in« (lad, 
Tb« bonnia larUa pUidia." 

The bag-pipes along the hill aide — the biythe 
pibroch, roiuing the anld Scottish thoo^ts of 
. the days of the chieftain's hall, and the men of 
the blue bonnet and the pl&id — eounds that 
sung a ooFonach over the warrior's grave, and 
moved the steps to music, in the dance down 
the haU, or on the hilk. The bonnie Highland 
hills, outshining all other landa, however " gow- 
den " their earth, or feir their skies — the hills, 
with their damsels feir and beautiful, though 
bom OD the moss covered rock, and amidst the 
roar of the elements — the hills, with the wild . 
piping blast, dearer to the Highlander's heart 
than airs laden with orange perfumes, or lands 
covered vrith the rich vintage. The thistle, 
rugged and nnconth, is loved beoanse it rears 
Itself there, in the land of home and freedom ; 

" Fur tha lora of the mvden, tba pndM of tha fiaa ; 

Fur tha bl«Muigi that father and mother will ^Vt, 

For the haioe* that are dear, both to thaa and to ma ; 

We'll itand bj tha Anld Boottiili Thlatlt. 

Pat 7oar foot to mina, 

Heart and hand let nt join, 

To rtnid bj tba Add SootUih TUstla." 
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Now, wu oot this a Sootaman ! wu not thia 
a melodist, a singer i was not here a pmse- 
worthy and brave nationality I did not this boy 
nnderstand sometlung of Man and of Nature ! 
of the springs and fonntains of Virtue, and Af- 
fection luid Lore ! And yet the wwds of eu- 
logy spoken over his gnve have been few. Not 
a portrait of him has ever been engraven, and 
we believe no portrait exists — ^not a stone 
marka the place of his slumbers in the church 
yard of North Leith. Christopher North ! 
Ohristopher North ! how b this ! is there no 
worth in this volume! was thero nothing 
noticeable heiel was the radicalism of Ro- 
bert BO heavy a crime, that the name of one 
of SootUnd's truest singers was thought to be 
oalj worthy of oblivion ! You must have heard 
of him ; did you give ao much pnuse to that 
ranting, roaring chield, the Ettrick shepherd, 
that you oould spare aone fer any other low 
bom child of the mountwna i A notice from 
you would rescue his name from its silence and 
obscurity ; would, perhaps, give a wider circu- 
lation to his words, and build a tomb over his 
grave. But let the intelligent minds, and 
loving hearts of Scotland look to it : when in 
Edinburgh, some two years since, we heard 
some rumours of a memorial to the Poet's 
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tnenvHy ; but irom that time to iluB we have 
heard bo more. It is not simply the erecticm 
of a atone to departed merit and genius, but it 
is the keeping alive these consecrated words in 
men's hearts and memoi?eB that seems especially 
so desirable. To the Scotsman he will seem, 
when duly understood, most worthy, because 
he has breathed through his poems the genius 
of his country ; he has been true and faith&I 
to Fatherland ; he has formed a flute of moun- 
tain reeds, and through it, strains touching 
indeed to those who know the hills, the gowan, 
and the gorse, the tumbling waterfall, and the 
affections which ciriJe around and beneath the 
shadows of moontun treea, and tall hill tops. 
But this is not his only, nor his greatest claim 
to homage and regard. Although so young, 
he was and is the Beranger of our language ; 
and if a comparison be drawn between the 
Beranger and Nicoll, the Frenchman suffers by 
the comparison. Beranger, like Nicoll, is ar- 
dently attached to the honest and manly in . 
conduct, to &eedom, and to nationality ; he 
takes fire, too, from the emotions of his coun- 
trymen, and pours forth his emotions agun in 
high and sounding chorus ; and tins he does 
principally from the possession of a eheerfiil 
humour, savouring far more of the English 
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than the French miod. Neither i§ he merely 
impulsive : be is ideal and anticipative ; hia 
aongs, if they are adaptations to passing areata, 
ore echoes and reverberatione &om the choir 
and the shrine within He is fiuthlul to the 
popular cause ; with a wonderM flexibility of 
verse he indulges in that covert satire and song, 
which, in France, in some measure answers 
the purpose of our publio meetings. Thus he 
satirises the rising ambition of Napoleon, under 
the picture of a village coquette. Who does not 
see the admirable satire t 

«?ni*tl ialtjon,LIiatt«1 

Ton ■ rioh iob« oui wwi t 

Ton noQnUDg u ilgiattal 

Ton degk'd nitli Jamli ma t 
Oh t Ho, no, no, no, no I 

Ton an UiMM no- mora I 
Ob! ITo, no, no, no, not 
Beu not the nama jon bora." 
Compare the following poem, called the 
" Plebeian," with one of Nicoll's which we 
cite immediately following. It is necessary to 
remind the reader that the Poet's fiunily name 
is written with or without the aristocratic de 
prefixed. 

" How** thUI I faaai that paopla blamtt 
The (k that itaada beftna mj nana ; 
Art thou, too,of tha tddnobUMel 
InoUal N«^iUt; loonTaM. 
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Ho, nous (or me of knliliUy nw^ 
. Tbop»t«iitdiiJon"Uon't™<«! 
To loTS ittj ooaDtrj'i all I knoir. 
I'm of B braod 
That') low indaod : 
T«i i »8rr( '"»J lo*- 
Wonld I'd bMD born withont tbo d< f 
For from mj blood I moU Infor, 
Th*t mjr rarafithBi* in their day. 
Have onrwd a maitai'a daipot •way. 
HU power wu of loDg lUndiDg; lUll 
ff< was the grinditono of tho mill, 
Tkef but the grain itomh'd — and to 

I'Dl of SbTMd 

That'l low indaed : 
Tea; Tory, totj low. 

" Hy drM did neror on tbob luidi 
Yei tbo poor lorfa with graaping hands ; 
Nor Id the wood* did people fear 
To find their nubia aworda were near, 
ITo one. when tired of bia oampaign, 
Wu tnrn'd into a obamberlain 
OfObariemagna.bjMorlin'iblow, 
I'm of a breed 
Tbat'a low indeed : 
To»! Terj. very low. 

" Never, when dvU broila were rife. 
Did Kf braTB ^rea partake tlio atrife ; 
If or «>a the EDgllah Leopard mkds 
Free of our oitiaa Ig their aid, 
Not one of tbom did ngn the loagne, 
What dm* the Chorob, by iU latrigne. 
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Tha SWe did tlmott OTwthww. 
I'm of ■ bread 
Thkfi low IndMd : 

Tm i TWJ, TBIJ low, 

Th«n (a aj flag, tin, Imta ma, ja 
VhoM bnttoD hole* snaoblsd b« ; 
Whou noMi iniff tbe camioi gftle ; 
Who «*«r7 ran thal'i liaing luil. 
I hoDOnr bat a vnlgar triba. 
Vol I ouL /M u well H giba, 
/'w flsttared bat the tou of woe. 

I'm of ■ breed 

Tlut'i low indeed : 

Y*i; yerj, t«j low. 

Now, liaten how Bobert Niooll, in « simiUr 

■pint, chaimts tho praises of the " Pdik Folk." 

" Soma grow fa' proud, o'er btgi of gawd. 

And wme ue prond of learning ; 
An hoQMt poor maa'a worthj name 

1 take delight in earning. 
Sl»T«a needuk trj to run oa down. 

To kaaTet we'ts unoo door folk ; 
We're often wiaoged, bnC deil maj aire. 

We're honeat folk, tho' poor folk. 
" Wl' Wallace wight we faaght fa' weel, 

When laird* and lorda were jinking ; 
Thej kxielt before the t7r«nt loon : 

We brak hit atown, I'm thinking. 
The naokle men ha bought wi' gowd, 

Sjne he began to Jeer folk; 
Bat neither awords, nor gewd, nor gntle, 

Oonld tnm the honeit poor folk. 
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" WhsD mnld Xing ChuUa tri«d to bind, 

Vi tin, nnl, uid eonadenos. 
In Tlrtaa o' hU right diTins, 

And ithor daftliks naweDM. 
Wht ruiad at Uanton, molt ■ ttour, 

And msda tha tyraati few folk ; 
Who pnj'd, «nil fonght, wi' Ppn, and Nolll 

The tnutj, tnthfnl, pair folk. 
" Who anos, apon anld SDntUod'a hllli. 

Were bunted like tha paitriok ; 
And haotd with aworda, and ahat wi gnu, 

Praa Tmnmari banks, to BCtriok ; 
Beoatua the; wonld not let tha prieata 

About their oonaoienat atear folk I 
Tha Ulrda ware bloodhonndi to the olan*, 

Tlia mutri* ware the pnir folk. 
" We WW the omd, we kold the plnngh. 

We t,' work for our liring; 
W« gather nought bat wh«t we've uwn. 

All elie we reekon thiaring. 
And for the loon win foan to ■»; 

He oomet o'lowlj amall folk:, 
A wiian'd aanl the oreatate ha« : 

Diwwn blm will the poor folk. 
" Qreat £n, and might; men of earth, 

Te aften laii nlioa' oi; 
And knnger, oanld, and poTarty, 

Dome after je to thraw ni ; 
Yet np oar hearta we atrive to haave, 

In apite ofjoa and jpoot folk; 
Bat tnind, enoogh'a ai gods'a a feagt, 

Altho* we be bnt poor folk. 
" We thank tha powen for good and ill, 

Aa grateful folk iboold do, man ; 



Bat maist o' ■' baosiiH om bum 
Wera UiloN, uaitlti, and plonghmaa. 

Q«od men th«; ware, h bUiuuiIi u it«el, 
Tbey didni wnok and mm« folk : 

Wl emptj poaahas, honeit houti, 
Thtuk Ood ! we oams o' poor folk." 
It will be Been that Beraoger and NicoU are 
botli lyiists. Their poems are not cast in that 
lyrical mould from whence ^e verses issue like 
Hellenio beauties from grot or grove — ^their 
verses brighten like polished steel : they oome 
forth girt and road-ready, like warriors prepared 
to do a wwld'a work. The measure of their 
verse jb not like the tripping of &iry feet across 
the sward, bat the measured tramp of armed 
men. We do not hear the fiakeleta of song 
qnivering along the crisp grass ; we figure no 
scene of Arcadian softness — no tremulotui glow 
of purple IbBavens, bloElung over re^ns of still 
life and patriarchal loneliness ; rather the ster- 
torous hum of armed and encamped hosts 
around the beleaguered city : real eamestnesB 
meets us here. Nicoll had great individual 
will : his poems, when he likes to make them 
so, are like old Luther^s words — they are 
battles. Life he thou^t useless, unless it was 
resolved in action : action was to him the inter- 
pretation of tjie Sf^nx's riddle ; it was Alex- 
ander's sword, with which he cut life's gordiui 
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knot. Only in earnest action can we look 
for nutnly sentiment. There can be no honeety 
where there is not boldneas and intrepidity, — 
To stretch whole days and weeks merely upon 
the Bward of life — ^to shun man — to forswear the 
life of either mental or bodily labour — and to 
be leal and true with all this, U impossible. — 
Laziness of habit begets mawkishnesB of feel- 
ing and falseness of expression. To live indeed 
we must put om- powers under arrest ; we must 
wntence tliem to hard labour and endurance in 
the school of life. The poems of a man are 
really beaten out upon the anvil of his life. — 
Bobert NicoU has painted an individual in his 
poems : it is hiinsel^ although no verses can 
be more free from egotism : he has described 
them, indeed, as peculiar to his class, but then 
we know that his life was one great endeavour, 
nor can any life be great or worthy that is not ; 
this endeavour expresses truly that intellectual 
struggle — that moral idea — which, living befbre 
any man, must be attempted, to be reached.— 
to present us that noblest of all 
at character which plans ; and 
endenoy of every inferior action, 
to some superior aim ; and this 
sads to the behef that had he been 
lid have achieved something still 
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more worthy of hts cotmtiy, his age, and himself. 
Finally, then, grandeur of sentiment charac- 
terises these verses, but a grandeur not like the 
grande^ of the cold marble, — but warm — ■ 
instinctive — ^like life. These great verses remind 
us of the men of Plutarch^s lives — hearts Ro- 
man in firmuesB, but Christian in sentiment 
and dignity of demeanour. Let the following 
citations, which shall close this notice, speak ; 
and let ue hope that while they speak, they 
may inspire. 

"WE ABE BBBTHBBH A'. 

"A BAVtj bit b»mB this mU world iroald be. 
If m«n vhen tbe;'r« hM« oonid msifce ihifc to tgrM ; 
Aod Uk laid to hli naigbboar, in ootttge and ha*, 
' Coma, git me jam hand— wo ara brathron ■'.' 

I k«a na wh; atiB «itb anitbar ihonld flgbt. 

Whan to 'gTM iTonld maka a' bod; ootia and right; 

Whan man maati nith nan, 'til tba belt way ava*, 

To laj, ' Ola ma j<mt hand-^we ara brethran aV 

If J mat ii a ooana ana, and jann maj be Bae, 

And I mann drink water wbila jon maj drink wtne— 

Bat \r» htdth ba'a a leal heart, nnapottad to ihaw, 

Sae gie me jonr band — we are brethian a*. 

The knaTa ;a would Hom, tha nnfaithral deride, 

Te wonld itand like a ro^ with the truth on jour dde ; 

Baa woold I— and naught alia would I value a ittaw — 

Oome, gle me your hand— wa are hrethion a'. 
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T* weald Mom to do fkiMMj bj wonuA or auo, 
I brad bj tke riKht, B je, u weel M I OM ; 
Wt MB ana in Dur J071, our kflMttooi, and a'-~ 
Cmds, fia ma jom hand — wa Ara bnthran if. 
Toar matbar bu lovad jok, u mithon oan W% 
Aad nlae hat done for mt what mathan om do. 
Wa mra ano in mu joji, ont lifootioiii, and a' 
8m gtve ma jont hand— «a are bretbrsn a*. 
Wa Ion tha Mma ibniiiar daTi auuiT and bir ; 
Hama i oh, haw ira love it, and all that an than ; 
Fraa tha pare ^ of Heaven, tha nma Ufa <re draw, 
Ooma, gie ma yanr hand— wa aia bi«tbran a'. 
Frail, onapisg Anld Aga, will aoon ooma a'ar tu baid 
And oraapta' alaog at bii back will b« Daath— 
Bfna into tha lame mithar jard we will &' ; 
Coma, gia ma Tonr hand — Wa laa Banaknr i.'.' 

TIBIOITS. 
"Hf hand ll Itrong, my heart il bold, 

H; pnrpoaa ttvn," I aaid ; 
•■ And abaU I rert UUI hara wiaalbed 

Fama'i Qarland roiind mjr head 1 
ITa 1 men ihall p<^t to m^ and laj 

Saa wbat tha bold can do." 
" Tan dream !" a chilling Whiipar mid. 

And qntok tha vidon flaw. 
" Tai, I will gain," I mndng thangbt, 

" Powar, pomp, and potan^ ; 
Whate'at the proadeat maj have bean. 

That eii^ht«»7 will I ba. 
Ill writa m; name on hnman haarta 

Bo deep, 'tirill ne'er daoay." 
" Tan dnam T and h th« Whiipar ipakt^ 

1^ tUob fl«d awa J. 
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•■ I'm poor," I Mid ; " but I will toil. 

And gkthw itoM of gold ; 
And in ths poiM— the f>t« of EiLgi 

And nationg I will hold. 
Ill follow Fortius, tiU my ft& 

With WBklth untold, ihe itrew." 
" Apia JOB draun," the Whitptt wid. 

And itnit m; tUIod flaw. 
" ril bmtba to nin," I proDdl; thoHght, 

" A atrain of povj. 
Like the atigelio lODgB of old 

In fire wnd vamgj. 
Uj thoDght*, the thooghta of mioj landi, 

Of man J men ahftU grow ;" 
" Ton dretm I" the Whisper MwrniDg uid, 

t dued not uuwsi, " So 1" 
" If I Oka gkin nor nune, sor paw«r, 

ITor gold, b; high empiiie. 
Breed to the hangrj 1 will give. 

And di7 the monmer'i eyei. 
Thro' me the nm of J07 ehkll find 

Its wa; to Borrow^ door ;" 
» The wiUeet dieun of »11 1" then i^ 

The Whiiper, " yon ue poor." 

" I'm poor, nnheeded, bnt III be 

An hoMrt Bin," I MtU; 
■Tavti, I ihall wonhip, jet, tnd feel 

For all that Ood bath made. 
The poor, the hoseat man oan ttand 

With an nnflinobing brow 
Before Bartb'i hif heat— nob 111 be ;" 

The WU^er i^ake tiot Mw. 
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JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 

But never have Literature and Labour been 
more besatifully oombined dian in the instance 
of John Glare, the Northamptonshire peasant. 
Perhaps none of those who have attained any 
degree of eminence in literature from the lowly 
walks of life, ever had to contend wi^ difficul- 
ties BO stem and severe as iliis noble soul. He 
was bom at Helpstone, near Peterborough, on 
the 15th of July, 1793, the only eon of Parker 
and Anne Clare, who were also nativeii of the 
same village. 

Poverty had always been their lot, and their 
ancestry had always been as poor as themgelves. 
Parker Clare was a farmer's labourer, and ap- 
pears to have universally commanded respect in 
his sphere of life ; and when, towards the close 
of his days, he was afflicted with rheumatimi. 
Lord Milton sent him to the Ma-bathing infir- 
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marj at Scnborough, and &ence he derived 
some benefit : but being desirona to save ex- 
pense, he valked nearly the whole diBtance 
home again ; this brought on a retnrn of his 
pains. At last he was reduced to the condition 
of a helpless cripple and pauper, receiving an 
allowance of five shiUings a week from the 
parish. The modieF of Glare was a modest, 
pains-talring wtHoan, and very much of Glare's 
peooliar temperament, which seems to hare 
been derived from her. Thus frtan his earliest 
years he became acquainted with Poverty in 
her most unkindly moods. He was bom, 
indeed, in a time when the English village was 
a very different place to the village of the pre- 
sent day ; for repulsive as many of the more 
modem features are, th^e has doubtless been 
a conriderable improvement in all the particu- 
lars of social happiness. Wretchedness dogged 
the heels of his parents, and he was early called 
to the same hard lot ; and very early, his 
mind seems to have been vexed with the anti- 
cipation of a lot, at the close of his days, rimilar 
to that of those who gave him birth. With a 
moomfiil independence, he says — 

. " Vho bnt I* pieTod to sm tha FftthKlaM 

Bmll wMk Uttlr ib|«, naaotiMd, throvgh tbe itrMt t 
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What ay* bat M»ii t «M ti Uiair wd dutrai^ 

.'■ taut wbena**! tkoj nMtl 



Oh, mv I dla bafora I'm doon'd to aatk 
That laat rNMinw of hopa, Ut Ul nnIM, 

To eUlm the hombls pUtiaoa onm a woak, 
Vhleh jnitieo foroM firom diadainfol prida. 

As these were the circumBtenceB in whioli 
onr Poet wa« born, it will be easily conceived 
how few WCTe the means of education of irfiich 
he could avail himself; indeed, in his b(^hood 
he received no education ; bnt hj extra wori^ aa 
a ploQghboy, and by helping his &ther morning 
and evening at threshing, he earned the money 
liimaelf which paid &r his learning. From the 
labour of eight weeks he generally acquired aa 
many pence aa would pay for a month's school- 
ing ; and thu^ in the'conrse of three years, he 
received so mnch instruction that be was able 
to read the Bible ; and during this time he was 
procuring a f^w books. He appears to have 
had a kind, encouraging teacher in Mr. Seaton, 
of CMinton, an adjoining pariah ; and when the 
teacher ia kind, and the pnpil in earnest, won- 
ders may be wron^t, and difficulties wonder- 
ftiUy ^re way. His first book after the Bible 
wema to have been " BobinBcn Omsoe i" and 
■whsa he was thirtent yesrs of age, from 
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•eeing Tlu}iii§on''s "Sfluons," the book kin- 
dled all the latent fiiel of poetry within him : 
he detenniited to poBBcee the book himself; and 
»8 aoon n he liad mvei a Bhilling to bay it 
with, he set off for Stamford, the nearest 
conntiy town, and amred there bo early, that 
none of the shops wero open.- Few inatBucea 
of avidity in the punmit of knowledge are more 
intereating thui thia of the poor Helpstone 
ploug^boy. Sauntering throng those edlent 
itroeta — wuting like a worahipper outside a 
temple, ontil the doors slionld open, and thus 
to admit him to the preeenca of the desred 
instruction and inapiiation — ^perhaps in all 
Stamfiird, at that honr, there was not a nobler, 
or 80 noble a being, aa tbat plonghboy. He 
returned home through Burleigh Park, and 
amidst ita beautiful aoenery, he composed hia 
first poem. At thia ijme, however, he knew 
nothing of writing or arithmetic ; and hig 
▼eraea, therefore, would have paased into obli- 
vum, but for the kindnesa of Mr. John Tumill, 
then (^ Helpatone, who proved, periiapa, the 
beat of all hia bene&etora, fiDr he taught him 
the nae of theae iaiUapensable tools to all effiut. 
It wa« a pormaaent boon — Sa more coatly, and 
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inrolrmg fiu- more self-denUI, than the' doiutioii 
of even many guineaa. 

In the Bummer of 1817 Clare left Help- 
stone, and became a lime-burner at Bridge 
Gasterton, in Butlandahire : and here the 
thoughts of matrimony made him for the finit 
time dream of becoming an author : he bad 
hitherto poured forth hia Tereee for his amuse- 
ment — be now thou^t they might be made to 
oontribate a little to hie support ; for here, at 
Bridge Cuterton, he met Patty, whom he has 
celebrated so frequently in his verse, and who 
afterwards became his wife. The history of his 
efforts to publieh his first volume are like all 
inch efforts. He had ascertained fi^im a printer 
at Market Deeping that the expense of iasuing 
s prospectus wonld be about a pound ; so he 
set himself to work to obtain that sum. But 
we will have the narrative in the poet's own 
words. 

" At the lattor end of the year I left Caster- 
ton and went to Pickworth, a hamlet whidd 
seems, by its large stretch of old • foundations 
and ruins, tojiave been a town of some magni- 
tude in past times, though it is now nothing 
mwe than a half solitude of huts and odd &rm- 
honses, scattered idxnit some fU^ngs aatmdv. 
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The marks of the nuns may be traced two 
milee further &om beginaing to end. Here, by 
bard working, day and night, I at last got my 
one pound saved for the printing of the pro- 
poaalB, which I never lost sight of; and having 
written many more poems, and excited by a 
change of scenery, and being over head and 
ears in love — above all, having the most urgent 
propensity to scribbling, and considering my 
latter materials much better dian my former 
ones, I considered myself more qualified for the 
undertaking ; so I wrote a letter to Henson, of 
Market Deeping, wishing him to begin the 
proposals and address the pnblio himself^ urging 
that he could do it &r better than I could ; but 
his answer was that I must do it. After tliis 
I made some attempts, but not Laving a fit 
plaoe for doing anything of that kind, from 
lodging at public houses, and being pestered 
, with many inconveniences, I could uot suit my- 
self by doing it immediately, and so, from time 
to time, it was put off. At last I determined, 
good or bad, to produce something; and as we 
bad another limekiln at Byhall, «bout three 
miles from Pickworth, I often went there to 
work by myself where I had leisure to study 
over such things in my jonmeys of going and 
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returning. On these walks, morning and nt^t, 
I have droj^>ed down tive or six times ta plan 
as address, &c. In one of these musiDge my 
prose thongbts lost themselves in rhyme. 
Tftking a Tiew, as I sat beneath the shelter of 
a woodland hedge, of my parents^ distresses at 
home, of my labouring so hard, and so vainly 
to get out of debt, aai of my still added per- 
plexities of ill-timed We — striving to remedy 
all, and all to no purpose, I borst ont into an 
exohunatiim of distress, ' What is life !' and, 
instantly recoUeoting that such a sut^eot woold 
be a good one for a poem, I hastily Boratttd 
down the two first tmwb of it, as it stands, as 
the beginning of the plan wbioh I intended to 
adopt, and continued my journey to work. 
But when I got to the kiln I could not w<nk 
for thinking about what I had been so long a 
time trying at, so I sat me down on a Ume- 
skuttle, and out with my penoil for an address 
of snne aart, which, good or bad, I determined 
to smd off that day ; and f(» tiiat purpose, 
when it was finished, I started to Stamford 
with it, about three miles off. Still, along the 
road, I was in a hundred minds about the' 
matter, whether I should throw up all thoughts 
about it, or stay till a mtwe fitting (^^)ortunity, 
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wid bsTO the advice of some friend or other ; 
but, on turning it orer in mj mind again, a 
Beocnd thought informed me that I had no 
friend. I waa turned adrift on tlie broad ocean 
of life* and must either sink or swim. So I 
weighed matters on both rades, and lanoied, let 
what bad would oome, it oould but balance 
widi the former ; if my hopm of the Poems 
fiuled, I should not be a pin worse than mnial ; 
I could bat work then, as I did already. Nay, 
I conndered that I dtumld reap benefit from 
the dia^^Knntment ; the down&ll of my hopes 
would free my mind, and let me know that 
I had nothing to trust to but work. So, 
with this &Toniable ides, I pursued my inten- 
tion — dropping down on a stone heap before I 
entered the town, to give it a second reading, 
and ocnrect what I thought amiss.*" 

The proepectoB was published, and it was 
written in Glare's usual modest vein ; it attracted 
for the time no attention, producing only the 
|ff(Hnise of seven subscribers. The poor author 
possessed no power to introduce his papers to the 
notice of those circles moat likely 'to be able to 
servehim. At last, however, Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey paid him .^20 for the volume ; and the 
heavens over our friend's head began to brighten. 
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He waa sent for hy Lord Milton to Milton 
Abbey ; Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Spenoer, the 
Marqnis of Exeter, Lord Hadstock, imme- 
diatelj came forward to his aid ; all contributed 
muna of money ; articles of furniture were for- 
warded to hifi cottage. Many other of the 
noblest names in the country, the Prince 
Leopold, the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, 
and Northumberland, and many other aobl«- 
men, imited to create a fund, by which the 
Poet might be for life set above the threats of 
penury and want ; and in this, principally by 
the energetic kindness of Lord Badstock, the 
firiends of Glare were snocesefni. He was 
enabled to protect his parents in their declining 
age. Id the spring of 1 S20 he married " Patty 
of the Vale," the "Boeebud of Humble Life,"' 
Martha Walker, the daughter of a cottage 
&nneF, of Bridge Oasterton ; and for some years 
a considerable degree of happiness seemed to 
smile over the humble peasant Poet. 

And now probably for some time tbo* 
intervened in the history of our peasant Poet 
years of comparative enjoyment ; not that tlie 
poeBe8S)(m of money entailed no penalties. . To 
possess in England any amount of &me or 
notoriety, eipecudly in such circumstanoes «■ 
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CIwe^B, exptwea the poBsoBBor to iimamemble 
viflit(»^ ; and this to a pereon in Glare's ^here 
ittvolred very conaiderable lose of time : fre- 
quently the half of a day in the harvest was thus 
lost ; and the frequent recurrence of these visits 
would be in the course of the year a serious draw- 
back upon an income. But the one sad affliction 
of our Poet's life wag, and is, lunacy. Almost 
twentjyeare 8inoe,sittiag in a Box of the Theatre 
at Peterboro\ which he attended for the first 
time with Mrs. Marsh, the lady of Dr. Mardi, 
the Bisbop of Peterboro', the performance of the 
piece Btrack upon a nature cast apparently in 
too fine a mould, and fitim that time to the 
present, he has been the victim of a diseased 
.sensibility. For a long time he was confined 
in an asylum at Epping, near London; from 
thence he escaped, and passing through a 
series of adventurra he walked the whole of the 
distance home to Northboro\ a village some 
httle distance from Helpetone, where his wife 
was residing and still resides in a little cottage 
bnilt tor Glare by the £arl Fitzwilliun. At 
present he is confined in an asylum in the 
nei^bonrbood of Northampton. It is not to 
be supposed that the mind has really tottered 
from its throne : the &ct appears to be that 
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tlie body is too weak for the miad. Some of 
the moat pletwant and tooohing Terses have 
been written since his affliction, md in the 
cooree of a few pages we shall lay before cor 
readers some of these cnriositiee of literatnre. 
The memoF}' of the Poet has not during his 
long estrangement passed away &om his native 
village. From iti excellent rector, the Bev. 
Mr. MosBOp, we derived much of the infiwm^ 
tion we have detailed above. In a recent pil- 
grimage to the Poet's birthplace, he most oonr- 
teonsly received and furnished to the writo- 
the mournful details of the swan of Helpstone. 
And from thence we passed to the cottage of 
NorthborOugh, and spent a few momenta with 
Mrs. Glare — "Patty," and we thought the tears 
with which she told ns some of the ineidenta 
of the old time, so long ago, the best testimony 
to the soundness and healthiness of Clare's 
home idections. The old violin hnng on the 
wall witli which the cottage need to echo to the 
song in the old days ; when the verses were 
read by die fireside as soon as made. " We were 
all so h^py in those days," said the pom- 
woman, in a tone tiiat sonnded like the wul of 
a heart sadly learned in the lesson of endunmoe 
and suffering. Intemperance has been tlie sad 
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oauBe of much a( the misery of those, who, &om 
the fields of labour hare elevated themselTes to 
be the bards and the singers to their fellom. 
It is very delightM to record that inna this 
frailly Clare was exempt : not that he did not 
enjoy a can of beei. He, however, never went 
to the Public House. His wont seenu to have 
been to purchaee occasionally his mng of beer, 
snd going frequently among the very poorest of 
his oeighbonrhood to sit with them talking, 
and probably observing while c(mtributiDg 
something to their enjoyment. Many illustra- 
tions might be given of his extreme sensitive- 
ness ; the delicacy and refinement with which 
he invariably speaks of Woman, is one proof of 
this. His words never bum with passion — 
they glow with modesty and sensibihty. 
Woman, however, is the secret spring of his 
inspiration : indeed, he says 

" I wrote 1D7 batter pomu tb«r^~ 
To Bnntj'i mils [ owa it ; 

The Viuei they get all the preiM, 
Bat WonWD inakaa the poet. 

The Haaea thaj are liTtng tUnga, 
Bat Beant; itDl li dear; 

Bat tboogh I tronhlppwl atoeka ud etimaa, 
■Tme Weman efeiywherat" 
And is there not an extreme sensibility indi- 
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cated in the following Btnmge extract from one 
of his letters. How affectingly does the vehe- 
mence of the former portion ooatraBt witJi the 
wi§dom of the latter : — 

" My two fiivaurite ehn trees at the back of 
the hut are condemned to die — it shocks me to 
relate it, bat ''tb true. The savage who owns 
them thinks they have done their best, and now 
he wants to make use of the benefits he can get 
from selling them. 0, wag diis conntiy B^gTpt, 
and was I bat a caliph, the owner should lose 
his ears for his arrogMit presumpticm, and the 
first wretch 1^0 buried his axe in the root^ 
should hang on their braochcfl as a terror to 
the rest. I have been several mornings to bid 
them forewell. Had I one hundred pounds to 
spare, I would buy them r^rieves — but they 
must die. Yet this mourning over trees is all 
foolishness — thc^ feel no puns — they are but 
wood, cut up or not. A second thought tells 
me that I am a fool : were all people to feel 
as I do, the world could not be carried on ; a 
green would not be ploughed ; a tree or buah 
would not be cut for tiring or furniture ; and 
everything they found when boys would remun 
in that state till they died. This is my india- 
position, and you will laugh at it.^ 
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But, notwithstanding the distingnished 
patronage which »t one time Glare received, 
he was never lifted beyond the avenues of 
Pover^, although, we believe, he has never 
since the period we have referred to, known 
absolute want, nor have his poems ever been 
extensively popular ; and now, even in literary 
circles, they are unreferred to, if not entirely 
unknown. Their purity, their excessive mo- 
desty, tbeir intense devotion to Nature in the 
woods and the fields, in an age when the woods 
and fields have been comparatively forsaken, 
these may be assigned as some of the reasons 
ibr the obscurity which has gathered round the 
nam^ of one of the sweetest singers of the 
children of Labour. Olare is Bloomfield's 
sncbesBor, and he is very fiir his superior, dwel- 
ling among the ever-varying scenes of Nature, 
and abounding, as he unquestionably does, with 
homely images, he is yet not merely a rustic 
Poet, or a rural Bard. Such poets receive, but 
do not give ; they take passing sensible impres- 
siona of the Georgic world, but they do not 
reflect themselv^. From such writers we 
scarcely expect reflection ; their Bucolics abound 
in prettinesses and generalities, without tlie 
boldness of generalisation ; hut Olare has more 
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fiilly individualized Iub sceoeiy than any poet 
of Ilia dasfi, always exoq)ting Burns : it is the 
poeti7 of Rural Life and Taste — but it is 
Boial Life with tlie dignity of the man, not 
with the mdeneaa or mannerism of the clown. 
It ia wcffdi some inquiiy what makes the 
evident distinction between the methods of 
Cowpn, and Wordsworth, and Keats, and 
Tennyson ; and between all these again and 
our humblac friend, of whom we are now 
speaking, all love the country, bnt few love it 
as Olare loves it. Yet, it seems indispensable 
to the proper appreciation of rural scoiery, that 
we should not only take our walks there, 
but find our work there. Glare writes, as 
Gilbert White would have vn-itten, bad he 
been a poet. He threads his way through all 
Nature's scenery with a quiet meditation and 
reflection, and frequently those r^eotions, if 
not the result of profound thought, yet bear 
the stamp of proftiond beauty. Clare's life is 
in the country. There are those who study the 
country, and read the volume of the town by 
its side; there are those who bring to the 
study of the country extensive readings and 
learning ; there are those wbo make each scene 
of ODuntry life only the key to thmr own ima- 
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f^nationa, and move, indeed, very &r from Ha 
scenery of their original tliought ; bnt Clue 
t&keB the country literally as it is ; he brioga 
to it no i«aming, no hietorical suggestion ; he 
seeks in ihe country none of the monnments of 
han^^ human grandeur ; he unfolds no poli- 
tical philosophy ; he seeks no high idealization ; 
he takt» the lesson lying on the sur&ce, and 
frequently it is so simple and natural that it 
affecia us to tears. The fields of Xatnre are 
not so much a study to whioh he retires, or an 
obserratory which he mounts ; they are rather 
ft book which he reads, and, as he reads, turns 
down the page. We should be prepared to ex- 
pect after this, what we do actually find — an 
extreme homeliness of style and thought — we 
mean homeliness in its M^est and best sense 
— not lowness, not vulgarity — the very reverse 
of all these. Olare walks throngh the whole 
world aromid him with the impression, that he 
cannot go where " universal love nmlea not 
around." His whole sonl is a fountain of love 
ftnd sensibility, and it wells forth in loving 
verse for all, and to all creatures. The lessons 
of hifl verses may be described as coming, rather 
than being sought ; for they grow up before 
him ; he does not dig for them, and, therefore. 
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hia poems are rather fimcies and feelings than 
imaj^nations. He throws his whole mind, 
with all ite senBitiveness, into the conntiy ; 
yet, not so much does he hang over its human 
life as the life of Nature, the love and the Ioto- 
linesB of this beautiful world. Traditional tales 
he does not narrate. A bird^s nest has far 
more attraction to his eyes than the old manor- 
house, or the castle. The life (£ the cottage, 
too, is a holy hfe for him ; his home is thsra, 
and every season brings, day by day, its 
treasures of enjcqnment and of peace to him. 
Id a new and noble sense all his poems are 
pastoralB ; he sings of mral loves and tryatings, 
and hopes, and joys. He never, indeed, loses 
himself, as many of us do, in vague generalities, 
for he has seen all he mentions in his song ; he 
has been a keen observer of the ways of Nature ; 
he Imows her &ce in all its moods, and to him 
the &ce is always oheerflil. Other poets go 
ont into the walks of Nature to spend a holiday ; 
they, love her, but to see her is an occasional 
pleasure, hut to Clare it is an every-day exist- 
ence. He has no holiday with Nature ; he 
walks with her as &iend with friend. Other 
poets select a river, or a mountun, and indi- 
vidualiM it, but to Olare all are but parts of the 
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' mate laniy Home, and u erety part of die 
borne ia endeared — the duur, the shelf, the 
lattice, the wreathing flower, the fire-place, the 
table — BO is every object in Nature a belored 
object, becanse the whole is beloved. Otixet 
poets entertain, as they enter the avenues of 
Nature, a most solenm awe and dread : we 
have 0ud that Olare never forgets himself in 
low eoazBenesB, so neither does he ever Bhiink 
or shiver beneath the dread of an overaweing 
presence ; he walks with Nature as an aag^ 
wal^ with goodness — ^natnrally, cheerfiilly, 
fraternally. 

Fancy, Feeling, and Philosophy or Beflection, 
these are the diaracteristics of the verses befiwe 
OS. Most rural poets have indulged merely in 
the Feeling, but the Feehng has not been suffi- 
(»«itty sensitive or profound fbr Beflection, and 
the mind has not been'actjve enough for Fancy 
< — that is rich and ariel hmnonr of onr poet, in 
which he enters into the life of an insect. In- 
eects, which to many are, have been, and will 
be, simply an annoyance, are to him fluries with 
coloured hood and bumiahed wings, disguised in 
a sort of splendid masquerade, rocked to sleep 
in the smooth velvet of tlie pale hedge rose, or 
slumbering like princes in the heath belles pur- 
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pie hood, secure from rain, from dropping dewB, 
in silken beds and .p&inted hall ; a jolly and a 
royal life this seems, thia band of playfellorm 
mocking tbe sunabine on tJieir glittering winge, 
cff drinking golden wine and methe^^n from 
the cnp of the honied flower. It ie in a deq>er 
mood that the ploughman reflects npon the 
eternity of Nature ; to the Bimpleet things in 
Nature, to his eye, there is entwined a spirit 
sublime and lasting ; the daisy, trampled \mder 
fi>ot stnkea its root into the earth, and in the 
distant centuries of time, the child will clap its 
Hay hands with pleasure and cry " A Daisy I'" 
its little golden bosom frilled with snow, will 
be the same, as bright as when Ere stooped to 
pluck it in Eden. Cowslips of golden blonn, 
will come and go as fresh two thousand years 
hence as now ; brooks, bees, birds, frtnn age to 
age, these will sing on when all the more am- 
bitious things of earth shall have passed away ; 
and not only the &ct continues, but the fact in 
the same form ; for Clare, like Audubon, is not 
content to be merely sentimental, he fixes his 
eye on the proprieties and ever recnrring mys- 
teries of Nature, all Nature's Twys are mysteries, 
hence "the red th^fas of the humble bee" 
trarel wide md &r, when he 
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•^Breiktirtt, dliMt, ud miat divinely nipi 
Witli «TMj £o»eT, MTS goldm bnttanrnpa, 
Oa whoM proad boiami lie will n«Tar go. 
Bat pmw by with XArosly ' How do 'e do r 
BiooB in thsir uowy, ihinlDg, giadj oalli, 
Haply tba Samuor't boaey dotbt dwelU." 

Eternal youth and eternal mystery, tlie 
im&ding beanty and the unfading eabUmity 
of Nature — these are everywhere seen ; seen 
as remarkably in the most insignificant as in 
the moBt inajestic. The fancies and the freaks 
of Nature are a sort of pledge of un&iling 
truthfulness. 

"Witb ths odd anoAvr.fivt, ber onriDiu Ikwi 
PUy muiy firMki, nor onoe miitak* the ohm; 
For in tiia oowillp plpt, thli i«tj day, 
Fin ipott appear, whioh time waan not away. 
Nor onoa mlitikw to conntlng — look witbin 
Gioh pip, and Btb, nor aaore nor law, are Men. 
So trailing bindweed, witb iti pinky a«p, 
Fite team of paler hne go trailing vp ; 
And many a biid, too, keep! the role allta, 
Liylng Btb sgga, nor more nor 1m tban fi*(k 
Bat lowen — how many own their myitia power, 
Witb Sre leaTei erer making op the flower t 
The Ste-leaved graM, mantling ita. golden onp; 
Of flowen— &Te leai'et make all for which I itoop : 
The brlony in the hedge, that now adorn* 
The tree to which it dinga, and now tbe thomi, 
Owni fire itarred, pointed bavei of dingy white ; 
Ooont which I wUI, all nake the nnmber ri^t. 
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Th« iprwdlng gooa^grui, tniliog til abroad. 
In IwvM of lUivrgrMD aboat th* ravl, 
Fin IsiTN make arerj blouom kU alaog ; 
I itoop far muiy— none Me aoantad wrong. 
Til Nktnni'i wondar, and her Hakar*! will. 
Who bids Zirth be; ind Order owni Him Kill 
At that tnperioT Power, who keeps the ke; 
Of wUdoib and of mfgbt, throngh all atsmit;.* 

The Laumt of the Birds' nesta — n»ts often 
' teen, but never dutnibed. The nest of the 
Pettichsp, close to the rot-galled waggon-road, 
•0 snugl; contrived, although with not a clump 
of graaa to keep it warm, or shielding thistle 
spreading its spears sbroad — ^bnilt like an oven, 
throng a little hole — 

" Soaroaly admitting a'en two fingen in. 
Hard to diaoam, the birdi' aaog entranoa win ; 
Til lined witb fMthera, warm a* lilken atole, 
Softer than rwU of dawn far painleM eaaa, 
And fall of eggi, Harce bigger e'en thsD peu; 
Here'* oae that'a dalioate, with apoti, w mull 
Ai doi^ and of a bint and pinky red : 
Veil, let tlMBi bo, and Safety guard then w«U— 
A gi«ea graMhopper'a jump might break the ihell." 

In the same strict individuality of description 
we have the nest of the nightingale, whose 
" Melody laami hid in erei; iowei 
That UoMoma near bet home. Thew bareballi all 
Bean bowUi with the beantifnl in aoDg ; 
And gaping onokoo flower, with ipotted loavei^ 
Seeoii bloiUng at the dnging it hM baard." 
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Stepping &om the- nightingale, we oome to 
another nest, with 

"TiTsaggtfPBnKribbleda'er wlUt ink thdr ibeUi, 
BsMnblinf writioi wnwlt, whioh Fanoj raadi, 
At Natare'i poMj, uid pitlorftl ipglU, 
Thsj tza thB ysllowbiinmar'i ; And ihe dwelU 
Host piMt-lika, whsia brooki and flower; yrmit, 
Ai BWMt M Cutal? h«r hnoj deamt; 
And tbkt old mola-hiU i* PanuMnt' hill. 
On wUoh her partnu hipl j uU and drMOM 
O'er ill hb joji of long." 

These citations are very fer from being in 
our Bard's highest roice of song, but they show, 
in his walk, an English Audubon ; they rereal 
an intimacy and acquaintance with Nature ; an 
eye perpetually on the watch to notice the 
oolouring and the scenery of things, as well as 
the thing iteelf. We remember no Poet of 
Stay walk, who has lived so much with Nature ; 
who has pressed so far within her visible por- 
tals ; who has so reverently gathered the mosses 
and the wild flowers growing in the neighbour- 
hood of her temple. Ambition to reach the 
glory of die Shekinah has frequently interfered 
with the perception of the beauties in the outer 
court ; it is not from inability to penetrate so 
lar, but from modesty and sensitiveness, that 
Clare has taken his chief delif^t in lingering 
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Qver ccHomwi things, and folding in fondness 
to his heut the least and most fragile of Na- 
ture's fiwms, and finding the things of beauty 
and the joy for ever where none but tliose who 
lore Nature with a lover's passion ever look. 
But the individuality of colouring is preserved 
when any other objects of Nature are referred 
to, the two developements aways attendant 
upon a love of Nature, namely, exceeding ten- 
derness, and delicate and truthfhl painting are 
found in ample abundance in tiieae verses. 
How feelingly is the universal love of the 
Robift sketched : — 

" How nunj ttrs tiia lowl; mlndi, 

That hear lad wekoms thea inaw; 
Not TMte tlonc^ but humble hisdi 

Delight to MB and pniie thee too. 
Tbo verlMt olowa boiido hli cart 

Tan* from bii long with manj ■ intne, 
Toms tfaaa tram the hedge-row itart 

To dug itpoB the Aile. 

The mldeii lUai^'d, at da;^ dMHoe, 

Vhae in Iha Jaid, ui broken phngh. 
And «t«pt her eoag to litteD thine, 

HUking the brindled «o». 

Tkj eimpla faith in man'« erteem 

From orery lieart Iiath tkrooi won ; 
"Dtagm to theo no dangen aeam ; 

Thon ieem'rt to oonrt them more tbm ihnn. 
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Tha down, in wintv, tekM hit gam, 
Tbe Iwm-daaHbaklaf birdt to aUj,— 

Tat, ihoaldtt thoa in tb« dwigw ran, 
H« tniM bii tab« t,mj. 

Oh> when ODB will— In btotj «pot 

Th7 little, welooma mitaa appear, 
Aad, like the duij'i oomnoii lot, 

ThoD'rt mat witk BTUjwIieiB. 

Tit wrong that thoD ebonld'at ba datpiied. 

Whan thaaa gaj flokle birdi •ppew ; 
Tbaj dng wben Snnuner flow«i an prUad — 

Then at Iha dull and dying year. 
Well I let the heedleaa and the gay 

BepraiM the toioe of loDdei layl. 
The joy then stsal'it fion aorraw*! day 

I* more to ths« than pi^ta." 

listen to the fbllowing dmcriptiTe toudies 
)f a Simiiiier Morning. 

" Tba «ooka haTa now tb« mora fontold, 

Ths aan again begins to peap. 
The ahephecd, whiitUng to hii fbld, 

Unpeni and fraaa Ui oapUva ibaap ; 
And oery leaf that lormi a «had^ 

And erery flnw'reC'i eilken top. 
And ereiy ihivering bant and blade, 

Btoopa, boviag with a diamnnd drop. 

Now lat ma tratA the meadow path*, 

Wliilg glittering dew (he groand iUnoigt, 

Ai, iprinkled o'er the withering iwathi. 
Their moiatnra ahrink* ia iweat peifojiMh 
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over common thingi, Mid folding in foml 
ti) Ilia heart the least and most tngile of 
ture'M fennt, and finding the things of bu^.. 
and the Joy for evar where none but those »• 
luve Nature with a lover'§ paaaion ever U. ., 
Uut the individuality of colouring is preHjt'> 
when any other olgeots d Nature are reto'~ 
tOt the two denl(q>an«it8 swvfB sttenH 
upon a loT* of Nature, iwimIj, e»»ediiiji . 
derMM, and delioato and tntthftd paintiL.^ 
ftMtnd in anqtle abandanoa in theso . 
How ftaUtt^ ia the nmrenia love 
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And baw the bafti* NOBd hit faun. 
And hnr the ikjUA ^UMi^ Ugh, 

SproDg from hii bad d( tnftad eon 
A huUng miliitral la th« Aj, 

Fint iiutbaia otlliDg night vnj, 
To OM hoir iwoat ibj Munmonl M«nil^ 

Split b; tba wiUaw*! wrt; graj. 
And iwestlj danetsg on th* Utmau." 

All these illuatrationB prove how literal is 
Clare's rendering of the Truth of Nature ; he 
indulges iu no extravaganzas; all his images 
are simple, natural, and aS'ecting ; he never 
selects images be has not seen : perhaps, the 
Tvorda mountain and /orett do not occur throu^i- 
out his poems. They are monlded from the 
long level wastes and tens, the vast moors of 
his own and the adjacent counties. Some 
have scouted Hie idea of poetry, and boldness 
of thought and variety of conception in the fen 
country ; they have not been there, nor have 
tliey learned the philoeopby of onr poet when 
he says : — 

" Bs tlij joitrnej e'oi to mean, 

FlUiIng bj ■ oot or trae. 
In tba ront thara'a aqmetbing laan, 
' < Wbinli tba earlnna lava to aaa. 
JD eaoh runbla, Taita'a wum iodI*, 
Uora of Wladom'i lalf eu rlair. 
Than blind Ignorwoa baboldi 
All lifa^ MTan itegaa thr'>ngh," 
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Of course, scenery materially inSuencea cha- 
racter, and gives tone and colourmg to the 
poet's mind; yet the richness, the strength, 
the melody are not in the scenery, but in the 
Poet's sonl, and that soul finds its beaatira and 
its interests eTerywhere : and the Fens, and 
the scenes about them have tbdx own peculiar 
impressions, and those frequently of a highly 
interesting and pictorial character. From 
scenes like those in which Glare was bom and 
reared, Alfred Tennyson derives his inspiration, 
where 

" Thtt long dnn woldi w«a ribb'd witti mow, 
where 

" k didoe of blMkonad witsn ilept ;" 
And o'or it, maay, roaod, ind imall, 
Tha oloBtend nurlBh mouM arept." 

Of course, if the proposition is to be put, the 
vote we j^ve is our voice for the mountains, 
but the lowland levels must not be despised. 
Is there monotony in the landscape, or in the 
mind that surveys it i mountains and cataracts 
are monotonous to the idealess mind. Look 
out upon those long lines of road, and field, or 
in winter, all this wide landscape turned into a 
kind of inland ocean, over which the boats 
drift to and fro in pursuit of the long cuavans 
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of wild fowl. Ib there nothing inspiring to 
the reflective mind, too, in the &ct that hotuMi 
industry and enterprise have turned the swamp 
into a firuitfbl field! that those long lines of 
dyke and ditch are the eridences of man^s con- 
quest over Nature ib her most nnpropitioof 
moods i In thoaghts like these may not even 
the Fea land wear a snblimity and a m^es^ 
beyond even the monntain and the water&ll ! 
To some minds Northamptonshire and Lin- 
colnshire may seem the very Nazareth of 
Poetry; but they have there, and have ever 
had, grange, and park, and meadow ; skyLarka 
from of old have sung tliere behind the 
broken cloud ; vrinds have panted over the 
moor. The fonntfuns of admiration and of 
mystery well up, ereo in those lania for those 
who like to drink of those waters ; uid to 
such, the country becomes as suggeetive as a 
prairie or a savannah. Men and women, we 
may fttrther say, too, were bom in those regions, 
and they have become learned in the art and 
mystery of loving and of mourning; there, 
they have their church-yards and their ingle 
nooks ; and where all these are, can man help 
occasionallyutteringhimselfinpoetry! Passion, 
is it not within him, and is it not this that 
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wakens the in^iration around him. And in- 
justice, and wrong, and poverty, are not they 
there ! and where they are, will they not occa- 
sionally flood the heart with a current of Bong ! 
It IB thus then we vindicate from contempt the 
etud^ of oup Poet. 

At the risk of exciting a misunderstanding 
and a sneer, we may call Glare the Words- 
worth of Labour. In saying this, the great 
distance both of attainment and position ia 
borne in mind, and perhaps the inuneasureable 
distance of original genins. Of this, however, 
it is well nigh impossible to speak. Olare's 
genius is one of that order depending greatly 
upon cultivation and communion with exalted 
minds ; Wordsworth is a teacher, appearing 
once in the course of many ages, and com- 
bining in himself some exqiiisite eympathieg 
never found, in the same degree, in any poet of 
any previous age. All that learning, travel, 
education in the most sublime scenery of 
N'ature, leisure, solitude, association with the 
most gifted spirits, long life — all that these 
combined oonld do was larished upon him. 
The reverse of all these forms the history of 
Clare ; yet in him we notice the same intense 
affection for the simplest things in Nature — the 
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same disposition to Belf-commTinioii — the same 
power to refiect back a lesson, and to treat 
Nature in aU her visible manifestations as an 
intimation and a prophecy ; the same exube- 
rant overflowing of tenderness and love — the 
same diepoeitioa to preserve the soul in "a 
wise quietness'' — tlie same love of the sonnet 
and ease of utterance throngh that formal 
barrier of expression. Is there not a vein of 
our old Patriarch's feeling in this, called 

PLEABAirr PLACES I 

"Old 8tona pita with veiD»d It; OTerhnns. 
Wild oTookad brooka, o'ar which ii radel; flanf 
A nil, and plank, that benda baneath the tread ; 
Old narrow lanea, when treea meet OTerhead ; 
Path itjlaa, on whiah a iteeple we aipy, 
Feeping and itretohing la tha dUtuit «kj ; 
Heatha overapread with farw bloom, gaud; ahine — 
Where wonder pansaa to exolua), ' DivinS t' 
Old pondi dim shadowed with a broken tree — 
Theie an the piotntesqne of Ttate to me. 
WUla punting vindi to make oomplete the loene. 
In rich oonfurion mingle evarj green, 
WavlDg theeketohing penolla in their faandi, 
Bbtding the tiring aoenea to &iry lande." 

When it is remembered how Clare received 
his edacation, bc>w little opportunity he baa 
had of cultivating acquuntance with books, 
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and bow few aasociatioiu he can have had of a 
refining oharacter, the affluence of his language, 
and it8 exquisite music and freedom &om eveiy 
jarring coarseness become truly astonishing. 
The patronising tone in which Bome critics 
have spoken is most unjust, and, thereibre, 
mean aai taetelees. In the hi^er flights of 
song no comparison must be drawn between 
Bloomfield and Ghire ; the shoemaker must 
nnbonnet his brow to the ploughman ; the for- 
mer never exercises or seems to poeeesB a reflec- 
tive power. We have here linked together a 
series of poems, several unpublished in any 
edition of our poefs works, and the four first 
written in lucid intervals in the Innatio a^lum, 
and with these remarkable beauties of compo- 
sitioD, we shall close the notice of this beauti- 
fiil and exemplary genius. 

BBiDTT AND VIBTPE 
" WuwB BMvtj Bill the lorer's tjm. 

And Utm Uka doabtfnl iraMhar, 
Hw boaoia ■Mmi to ilMp witb Iotb— 

Thaj lie Uka bird* togsthor, 

Lore flndi tbem togsU, raid; made, 

ho beaotlfol and blooming ; 
Bat Tims oom«i in, thoagh half afraid. 

And rndel; oalli (hem mmeii. 
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nmo, Uka • rabb«i> eraij jmt 

TftkM ftll dw Guns 1m givM, 
Whila Bsaatj 011I7 gtMt kvaj. 

And Tirtiu on! j llvia.'' 

THB H0DS8TT OF GBBAT UEIT. 
" 0*B4r man ua tlmT* Und, howereT nre. 
And noro likd oonuaon nan thui othon tra* 
Tha poor min mw tha King *ad wonderad— on 
To And hlin 011I7 Uka tik naighbonr Jobr ; 
OfeafeuN will lira with EindnaN araiywbaN ; 
Tha ion ihlnM brislitai vkan tka i$>jt ua elau; 
nna maUowi frnit, ud toni brisf on tha flowan, 
And OraabiaN Utb* with EindnaM In ftll honn ; 
Fftma nuhM (hen gianti with bar idia pnisa. 
Though common man at home, like oommon d&ji 1 
Bat Fcido ii aTac lav, uid will deride ; 
It Qothini know*, for Ignotanoa I* Pridab 
Fride wonld be great, but Vollf Unghi alond. 
And Pride alnka dawn to nothing in tha orowd." 

The followmg lines axe very tonohing, when 
it is remembered th&t tliey are the pensive 
Dttennoea of a scml ill at ease from the rerj 
fiailty of the tabernacle in which it is eon- 
fined — a house too fragile for the strong spirit 
within it — the cause at once of erety poefs 
madness. His organic eensibility, his nervous 
nature responding to every varying tone and 
intimation, and his strong soul desiring to over- 
leap the material pales and boundaries, and live 
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entirely in the land, viaitiiig it in his poetio 



SIOHINQ POB BBTIBEHBNT. 
" uKi ma bom. ths botj crovd, 

I cannot beu tlia noiM 1 
For HitoTB't Toioa ii nexer loud; 

iMekfot qniatjoTB. 

Tlt« book I lors b tmjwhm, 

And not in idia (rord*; 
Ttw book I loTO U knom to »11, 

And battar loro iffoidi. 

The book I lava ii aroiywhBn, 
And *ittj plaoa tha um« ; 
' Oodbftda me make m; dwelling there. 
And look foi battar fame, 

1 nersi fbued the oritio^ pen. 

To liTe by m j imown ; 
I found the poami in tho Beldi, 

And only wrote tham down. 

And qdet Epi^g pleuei well, 
Where Natore*! lore deUji ; 

I jo7 to eee Um qnlat plaoe, 
And wait for better daja. 

I lora to aaek the brakM and fern, 
And rabbit* np and down ; 

And then (ha pleaunt Antomn oomei, 
And tnmi tbem all to brown. 

To oommon ejea th^ on^ u«m 
A deeort wMte and diaar; 
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To tMt« and Iotb th^ iliriji thine 
A guden thronih the jmx. 

Lord, kwp aj lore for quiet jnja — 

Oh ! heap me to tbj will I 
I know Tb7 worki, bat alnft Bad 

Th; aMrne* Undar lUU.- 

TO THE UriGHTINQALK. 

"I Mn to hMT the Nightingale— 
, She oamM where Bammer dwelle — 
AmoDg the brakae end orohit flowen. 

And Ibzglote't fieoUod bellt. 
Where mogwort giowi like mignionetle. 

And molehilli iireTm with liog ; 
She hidoe among the greener Uey, 

And ringl bar loTe to Spring. 
I hear her in the Foreit Beech, 

Whan beanUfdl and new ; 
Wheia Dow-boja hont the gloaa; leaf, 

IThete fall* the honey-dew. 
Where bramble* keep tba waten oool 

For hdf the Snmmer bug; 
Th« maidaii eeU her piteher down. 

And (top* to hear the *oii^ 
Tha redeap ii a painty Urd, 

And aingi about the town ; 
The ITightingalo dngi all the «n. 

In aobat aoit of brown. 
I knew the eparrow oonld net ring; 

And heard the itranger long : 
1 oonld not think 10 pUin a bird 

Conld aing «a fine a aong. 
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I fotmd hsT not of Mktn l«i*«t, 

Aod aggi oT pftler brnni, 
WImm Bom would ever look for ntiti. 

Or poll tho MdgM down. 
I tbnnd tbam o^ k whlta thorn root, 

And in tha woodlud hsdf^ 
All in a low and stompj btuh. 

Half hid unong ths «ed(e. 
I tova tha Post of the woodi. 

And loT« to ^Mtr hw ung, — 
Th»t, with the onokoo, brloga tha tore 

Aad mndo of the Spring. 
Han goet by art to foreign landi, 

With ahlpwreak and daoay ; 
Bird* go with Nature for their guide, 

And OeD diieati (heir waj — 
God of a thoniand world* on high !— 

Frond men ma; lord and dan ; 
FowBB lalli them that the maanait thiagi 

Are worthj of Hnoara. 

HOME HAPFJNESa 

> "Likea tbingof th«daaaTt,alon*iait(glM, 
I make a imall home aeem an empire to ma, 
Uke a bird in tha forest, wbote world li iti neit, 
M7 home ii n; all, and the oantre of rut. 
Let Ambition (tratsh orer the world at a ttiida, 
Lat tha raatlMt go rdliog awa; with tha tide, 
I look on m»'l pleainrea ai folliet at beat. 
And, like anniat, fed <nlm when I'm goiBg to rart. 
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I dt bj thi fin in tha dark wiato^ night, 

Wlill« tha ort oletni hai boa with liar foot in ddight, 

And the windi, all a oold, with land olattar and din 

Bluka tha wibdawi, lika robbara who want to ooma in ; 

Or «Im fram tha oold to ba hid and awaj, 

By tha bright baming flie hi mj ohildren at plaj, 

ICaldag howM of oardi, or ■ ooRoh of a ahalr, 

Whila I At aoJoTing thair happlDeetthare. 

I walk ronnd tha otahard on awsat sammsr aval, 
And Tab thaparfama from tha blaokoarrantlmTea, 
Whioh, like the garaninin, when tonehad, laava a unall 
Thatlad«'-loTe and iireeibtier can hardly ezoeL 
1 watoh tha plania grow, all bagammsd with the ahowar, 
That gltttan like pearl* in a lanihiay honr ; 
And heu the pert robin jut whittle ft tnaa. 
To ohaar tha lona badger whan labonr li done. 

Joya ooma Ilka tb« gran in the Beldi ipringing thsi% 

WithoDt the mere toil of attention or oara; 

Tbay oome of theaualraa, like a atu In the aky. 

And tha brighter they ihine whan the olood paiaa* by. 

I wiah but for Uttia, and flod it all tharo, 

Whara peaoe giro* ita faith to the home of the hare. 

Who wonid alac^ oTsrcome by bar feus, ran away 

From tha ahada of tha flower and tha breeia of tha di^. 

the ont'Of'door blaaunp ot laiiore for me I 
Haalth, liohaa, and joy 1— it inoladaa tbem all tbrea. 
Tbera Paaoa oomaa to ne— I lu<re hlth in bar unila — 
She'* my playmate in laiinre, my comfort iu (oil ; 
Tbsro tba abort paatare-graaa bidaa the lark on lla nait. 
Though aoircaly to high m the graaahopper'i brawt; 
And there ita maai-ball hidae tha wild bonay-bea. 
And there joy In plenty grom riebM for m«. 
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fa kwtj bon tta wotldy it* dalndoiu, ud mirM — 
WhflM woidi ar« but breatli, aad iti brMthingi bot oun— 
WImt* troiibl«'i town tMck u (he d«wi of the mom. 
One Oku mmtm Mt a foot without mealing a thorn — 
Than an toms view the world u » lighCl; thrown bill. 
Then ve loma look oa dtiei like itonei in a wall — 
Nothing more. Then u» othen, AmbiUmi'i prond hetn, 
Of whom I hit* ndthei the ooimga noi o«n«. 

S« I lit on m; beooh, or epjoj in tha ihada 
Hj fadl u a patttme, while naiiig the ipule ; 
Xj fancy ii free in her pleuiue to itray, 
Haking Tojagca ronnd the whide world in a day. 
I gather homaoomforta where oarea never (rew. 
Like maana, tbs heaven* raia down with the dew, 
Till I aea tha tired hedgar bend wearily by, 
Then like a tired bird to w^j oomer 1 fiy." 



OS A3S JSPAHT KILLED BT LIGHTHING. 

" Aa fsarleta aa a ohernVi reat, 

NowBife aboTB the eland, 
Ababebyonitiinothei'ibTeMt - 

Then thnndeia roared aloud. 
It atarted not to hear tha anah, 

Bnt held iti little hand 
Up, at the lightning^ ftarfhl fcih, 

Te catoh the biirsing bnwd. 

The tender mother atayed her breath 

In more than grief awhile. 
To think the thing that broaght itt dMth 

Should eanie her babe te anile. 
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A^ It dtd miilA ft hnTsnl; imile 

To saa the IfghtnlDg pU; ; 
Vatl night tha ihiitk when it tnioad p*l^ 

And jst it imilsd ia da;. 

wonun I tha drakd itnnn wu pttm 

To ba to aaeb % friand ; 
It took th; inhnt poM to hMvea, 

Laft thee impnro to mend. 
Thai ProTidenoa trill oft ftppaar 

From Qod'i own. month to preaoh : 
Ah I would wa ware u prona to hear 

Ai tSoMj ii to taaoh 1 

And now wo fake our leave of Clare ; but lq 
oonclosion, it may be well to say that be con- 
tinaea to pour forth melody after melody : still 
Uiey are aoattered, we auj^Mse, oarelessly about. 
Should tbey not be inqmred after ! many are in 
the poBaeBsion of Dr. Knight, the late Phy- 
sician of the Northampton Asylum. Shall they 
not, at some early time, be gathered and ^ren 
to the world or to that portion of it disposed 
to prize these treasures and curiosities of Litera- 
ture I The specimens given above abundantly 
prove how worthy they are of preservation. 
Can they not be preserved for even an ^ih&- 
meralfiime! 
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HeiE is one of the most extraordinary instances 
of the force of character, in hfting from circnm- 
stances the most unpropitious, to a place of note 
and importance in the Uteratnre of the land. 
Ab every reader will know or snrmiae, our 
shepherd was bom in Scotland, on the banks of 
the Ettrick, in SelkirkBhtre ; he was bom of a 
race of shepherds ; all his progenitors, he tells 
m, were shepherds of that country. His father 
had been a shepherd ; having, however, saved a 
little money, he took a lease of the tarms of Et- 
trick House, and Ettrick Hall, and then com- 
menced dealing in sheep ; but at length, owing 
to a great fall in their price, and his principal 
debtor absconding, he was irretrievably mined, 
became bankrupt, and every thing was sold by 
auotiou, and his parents were tnmed out of 
doors without a &rt}ung in the world. Thus, 
he was bom in the midst of sorrows, he never 
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had more than dx monthB achooling ; be was 
mxm sent out to the hillB to herd the cows, 
althoagh he had been taught sufficient to read 
the Bible, and mya Airther, that be had, before 
his first quarter was out at school, tried writing, 
aod had horribly defiled several ebeets of paper 
with copy hues, every letter oT which was nearly 
an inch in length. He seems to have derived 
the bent of his miad from his mother, who was 
learned in old ballads ; to her, it seems, we 
are {Hiocipally indebted hi that peculur genius 
which inspired the " Queen^s Wake." She 
was a sort of self-taught genins, and perceiving 
the tendencies of James's mind, she laboured to 
cultivate his powers, and &n them into flame, 
t^ the traditions and cireomstances with which 
her memory was stored. Id his autobiognq>hy, 
the Poet says, " it will scarcely be beheved that 
at BO early an age, I should have been an ad- 
mirer of the other sex. It is, nevertheless, 
AttiQtly true. Indeed, I have liked the women 
a great deal better than the men, ever since I 
remember. Bat that summer, when only eight 
years of age, I was sent out to a height, called 
Broad-beads, with a rosy-cheeked maiden, to 
herd a flock of new-weaned lambs, and I had 
my miaohievoiu cows to herd bendes. But, a» 
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iba lud ao dcig uid I bad an excellent one, I 
TFis a^atti to baep close by bar. Never mis 
a nuBter's order bei^r obeyed. Day after day, 
I berded tlie cows and the lambs botbj and 
Betty bad notbiag to do but to sit and flew. 
Tben we dined together every day at a well 
near to tbe Sbiel-sike head, and after dinner I 
' laid my head down on her lap, covered her bate 
feet with my plud, and pretended to fall sound 
asleep. One day I heard her say to herself, 
' Poor little laddie ! he's juist tired to death,' 
and then I wept till I was afraid she would 
feel the warm tears triokhng on her knee. I 
wished my master, who was a handsome young 
man, would &11 in love with her and marry 
bar, wcmdering bow he could be so blind and 
stupid as not to do it. But I thought if I were 
he, I would know wdl what to do," Professw 
Wilson says, " we do not remember, in the 
whole range of autobiography, a more beautiM 
or more aSbctiag boy anecdote thui this, so 
umple in its character, and yet so profound and 
true in its nature.'^ What a lovely sulgeot frir 
the pastoral painter I wonder that it haa not 
yet been produced upon the cuivasa. By the 
time he was fifteen yean of 4ge he bad served 
ft 4onii mwtsrs, and poor enough he aeems to 
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hare been the whole of the time. He had two 
shirts, BO bad that he oould not wear them, and, 
therefore, went without; as no braces were 
worn at that time, or rather, perhaps, in that 
district, by pa-sons in Hogg's circumstanoea, 
he had great difficolty in keeping up his trou- 
sers, so asto hide those parts of the pwsonthat, 
in English society, it is not considered quito 
decent to expose. By what force was it that 
this ragged shepherd boy was moved out of 
these most unpropitions spheres S He became 
the intimate and acquaintance of many of the 
most eminent, and wealthy, and distinguished 
men of his day, the correspondent of Lord Byron, 
and the companion of Wilson ; surely it is an 
illustration of the irrepressible fbrce of Genius. 
The rags of the shepherd laddie hare a kind of 
majesty about them ; they hang in the H^ of 
Intellect like a orysalis in a maseum, speaking 
plainly of the bright winged creature that has 
emerged from them. In his memoirs, he tells 
UB how he learned to play the fiddle ; and how, 
in the cow-house and stable, where he generally 
had his bed, he sawed over his old Scottish 
tunes, disturbing nobody but himself and his 
associate quadrupeds, whom he supposed to be 
highly dehgbted with his strains ; at all ereots 
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they never complained, ^ich the biped part of 
hia. neighbours frequently did, to bia pity and 
great indigoation. In £ict, he does not seem 
to have been expert with the bow, and on one 
occasion, m the dead of night, unseen by any 
one, be so electrified a musician with his creak- 
ing notes that be scampered away, convinced 
that be had listened to a delusion of the devil. 
He was badly off for books, but he procured the 
" Life of Sir William Wallace," and the « Gentle 
Sbq)herd ;" but what seems to have fired hia 
fiincy moat was, "Bumet'a Theory of the Con- 
flagration of the Earth." When he was eight- 
teen years of age, he was obliged to write a 
letter to bis brother, and having never drawn a 
pen for a number of years, he says he bad ao- 
tnally forgotten how to make sundry letters of 
the alphabet, so he bad either to print or patch 
up the words in the best way without them. 
By and bye he found, fiienda— he obtained a 
better supply of books, and he began to write 
versea. The first song be contrived to publish, 
was " Donald Macdonald," to the ur of " Woo'd 
and Married and a^." We cannot enter into 
the spirit of the ditty now, as at the time when 
it was written and sung. Our space will not 
permit us to quote it ; it was, however, extra- 
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ordinuily popular, though its author was quite 
unknowo. There are two or three anecdotee 
about it worth repeating. 

There chanced to be about that time a great 
Masonic meeting in Edinburgh, the £art <^ 
Moira in the Ohair ; on ^lich occauon Mr. 
Oliver, of the house of Oliver uid Boyd, then 
Mie of the best singers in Sootland, eung " Do- 
nald Maodonald." It wae loudly applauded, and 
three timet encored; and bo well was Lord 
Moira pleased wiili the song, that he rose, and 
in a long speech descanted on the utility of anoh 
sougH at that period — thanked Mr. Ohrer, and 
promiBed him his whole interest in Scotland ; 
this to the singer — ^yet, strange to say, he never 
inquired who was the author of the song !— 
There was at that period, and a numbw of 
yearn afterwards, a general Macdooald, vbo 
commanded the nwthem division of the 
British army : the song was sung at his mess 
every week-day, and sometimes twice or thrioe. 
The old maa was prond of, and delighted in it, 
ftnd was wcut to snap his thninbe and join in 
the chorus. He believed to hie dying day tltat 
it was made upon himsdf ; yet, neither he nor 
one of his officers ever inquired who wu tiie 
KOtllDr. 
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Hogg oQoe hmrd this redoobiad ooug ia the 
theatre at Luiouter. It took ezoeedingEy well, 
and was there three times enoorod ; " And 
there," mja he, *' was I sitting in the gallery, 
applauding aa much as anybody. My vanity 
prompted me to toll a jolly Yorlcahire manu&o- 
torer, that night, that I was the author of the 
•mg. He laughed exoessiTely at my aasump- 
tiw, wid told the landlady that he took me for 
a half-erazed Scotch pedlar." 

It ia not our porpoee to narrate especially 
how Hogg became introduced to the Publishing 
world. — He became an author. His quarrels 
with bis publishera axe most amusing as narrated 
by binuelf ; bat he eeenu never to have nmi- 
manded much respect ; nor did bis poraus ob- 
tain much more tlian a fleeting and temp(»ary 
popularity. He published in all about from 
tbirty-oae to thirty-flre volumes. He was 
wanting in prudenoe : he was ambitious and 
vain : be was careless over most of his produo- 
tiona, and boasts that he seldom oorreoted (» 
revised f^iat he had written. In 1814, Bake 
Gharles of Bueoleuoh made a present of a small 
farm on the Altrive lake, in tike wilds of Yar- 
row ; and as at that time he bad owing to him 
numey, wbioh was soon paid, to flie amount of 
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about one thousand poundB, he mi^ have 
stocked his &nii, and hare continued happy, 
but he took an adjoining &nii, and thus was 
cconpletelf mined. The Duke of Buccleugh 
esteemed him lugfaly : he appears to hare been 
received and entertained on terms of fiiendship 
hj both duke and duchess. But poor Hogg's 
dsye closed in poverty. Towwds the close, of 
his life he visited London ; there be ^nt some 
time, and was wonderfully lionized. To a man 
so susceptible of vanity it must have been a 
delicious draught: but even then disasters 
thickened around him. He arranged for the 
reissuing of his works, and went home to pre- 
pare tbem ; but the publisher to whom he had 
entrusted them ^led, and this was a blow to 
his hopes. 

He died at Altiive, in November, 1835; 
fats grave and his birth-plaoe are but a few 
hundred yuds asunder, for he was buried at 
Ettrick. Hogg was not much esteemed, ap- 
parently, in his neighbouriiood ; he had dis- 
tanced his n«ghbours so ^ in the dtase that, 
doubtlewi, some considerable feelings of jealousy 
mingledwith their emotions towards him. He 
was not looked upon, either as a good &rmer, 
or shepherd ; and for his bookmanship, it vras 
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ngorded with eome oontempt, as a short cut 
b; which he had gained an nn&ir advantaj(e 
over his feUoira. Professor Wilson travelled 
to Ettrick to attend his funer^ ; he seems to 
have been the onl^ persoa of note there. The 
day was dark and dismal, wind; and cloudy ; 
everything looked bleak. The groond was 
covered with a sprinkling of snow ; as soon as 
the ftineral was over, all the attendants, who 
were mosU; nei^bours, and relatives, were 
chatting over their every-day a£^irs. Wilson 
lingered by his grave ; when all the rest were 
gone he stood by it long after it bad been 
covered in. The true hearted Poet underatood 
and could appreciate best the departed. The 
loffy, perhaps, always best understand the low. 
A sbHie ha« been raised by the widow over 
the remains of her husband ; a harp is sculp- 
tured on a border at the top, and beneath it 
the iuscription, James Hogg the Ettrick Sh^ 
herd, who was bom at Ettrick Hall, 1770, 
and died at Altrive Lake, the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1836 ; and at the foot is added, " This 
stone is erected as a tribute of affection by his 
widow Margaret Hogg," Hogg used to boast 
that he was bom the same day of the month 
as Bums ; but thk assertion was contradicted 
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bjthepariali register. "WeoMmof" sa^Wil' 
liam Howitt, " but a<liiiire the tlumghtM de- 
licacy which induced the widow to omit the 
day of his birth altogether, though carefblly 
inserting the day of his death." 

We have long been led to expect &(nn Pro- 
fessor Wilson a life of the Shepherd. When 
will it appear t What a stirring piece of Bio- 
graphy and of Ifature may we not expect ; this 
will be, in the Profisesor's own vein — rivalling, 
we &acy, (shoold the wwld ever see it,) that 
glorious and nnrivalled Dissnrtatioa on the Life 
and Poetry of Boms. The difference between 
these two men was, indeed, great ; it was a 
diflbrence mtirely in themselves. Bams' was 
«n entire, a health;^, and upon the whole, well 
balanced soul ; it was — to quote the often>4ited 
sentence— a many-sided soul. Hogg's, on the 
contrary, was one-sided. Their outer life had 
been, to a great degree, the same. The PIou^ 
man, indeed, had many more early advantages 
than the Shepherd ; and the kind of early edu- 
cation through which Bums passed, perhaps in 
BO slight, but in an altogether momentous de- 
gree, made the diff^ence between them. — 
Certainly the conjunction of their names sug- 
gests more di^rences than rowmblances. 
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Amongst the Poeta of Labour Elliot may be 
r^arded aa tlie Orabbe, and Hogg as mnah 
more the Soott than the Bums. We rae not 
disposed to make any comparison in detail 
between these two ; for the shepherd would 
sadly Buffer from the comparison. The oonjec- 
tnre is not unreasonable, that self-government, 
humility, and a disciplined dihgence, might 
have produced fi^m the Shepherd many £ir 
more worthy things than any of those which 
we have. Even the collected edition of his 
works, in the wild and erratic &nGies of un- 
guided genius, no one ever indulged more 
amply than did he ; his pen most readily seized 
the Legends and Tniditions abounding in the 
localities he viuted. His &ncy was still tiirther 
illumined by an extraordinary wonder ; the 
whole of his wcvks may not inaptly be termed, 
" Tales of Wonder." His poetry is the result 
of the inspiration of Superstition : be has 
written some v^^es in honour of that suspicious 
old Dame, in which he has distinctly shown 
that he does not yield to the popular prejudices 
of vulgar minds against her : his writings, 
prose and verse, are a perfect chroniole of her 
deeds : he looked back to the times when 
witches were ducked and burnt with something 
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more tiaa a silent sorrow. Mourning over her 
departure frcm the land, he Ba,je,-~- 
"Sba li (on^ thU tiirill'd tlw liiBpla mlikik 

Of thote I loT«d uid hononrvd to tha lul — 
Sha who gsTS voioM to tha wandering windi, 

And mooldsd ipiritB oa tha midnight bUat; 
At hai bshm tha trooping Uriw pHt, 

And mywud alrei. In nun; % gUnmiariiig band ; 
Tha monntsini tsamad irith lifa, and aora agluat 
Stood mud and matron 'neath tha mystio wand. 
Whan all Ihe gpirita TD»a, and walked at har oommand. 
Theaa wura the dsjs of miTTsI, whaa oar king, 

A> ohroniolM and aapient aage* tall. 
Stood with hi* priuta and noblea in a ring, 
Baarohing old beldama for tha mark of hall. 
The teat of witohcrafc, and of deriliah apell ; 
Aad when I aea a hag, tha oonnttya bane. 

With ranoorooa heart, and tongns of malioa fri), 
Blight jontb and baantf with a burning atain, 
I wUb (at tboaa old timea, and Stoatte back again." 

la the following verses he delineates the 
peonliar aoiircea of his inspiration, and the 
influence of the wonderfiil over his &no7 : — 
" Oh, 1 remember, aa joang fanoj drew. 

How oft thon epukeat in voice of dlatant rill— 
What aheated forma tbj plastic finger drew, 
Tbron'd im the abadow of the moonlit hill, 
Or in the glade, m mationlen and ttlU, 
That icaroel; in thia world 1 aaamed to be ; 

High on the tempait alng thine anthem ahrill, 
Acroaa (he heaven upon the meteor flee. 
Or in the thunder ipeak, with Toioa of majertj." 
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In tliia Ode to Sapenrtitioo we have, in a few 
pages, the picture of Hogg'a ill-balanced mind. 
There ia nodiing poetdoal, but rather something 
tmly pitiable, in the spectacle of a gnperior 
mind mourning over the departure of phan- 
toms and supernatural beings from the moun- 
tain, the forest, and the glen : with Superstition 
Devotion dies out, and corruption is bom : the 
fiuth of men and women was purer and better 
when funeral prooessions could be traced in the 
burning coals of the cottage fire — when shrouds 
uid coffins boonoed out of the grate — ^when the 
wail of the plorw, or the hooting of the owl, 
brought bodementa aod meanings to the e^e as 
well as to the ear — ^when every cave, lane, fall, 
crow road, caim, was haunted hj the spectral 
shade of a murdered pedlar, or harper, or 
phantom of a bleeding lady — wbenthe maidens 
met at New Year's ni^t witii the mTBterions 
cake to prick with the pin, or on the eve of St. 
John went to the church to watah for the 
shadee of those who were to die during the 
fhture jMx — when the &iries Ungered in the 
leaf of the tree, or the bell of the flower. All 
the verses of Hogg exhibit that kind of imagi- 
native awe which lives on the fruit and food 
yielded by superstititoi. His images from 
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Nature am all nuTOUDd«d with the beingt of 
another day : what an amy of furies, wltohei, 
bogles, ghosts, we have. He eeenu to tranqtort 
his mind baok to the time when every objeot 
in Nature was the home, and beneath the 
gnardianship of BOtas spiritoal being ; when 
there was a spirit in every dingle, and tha 
mattering of some potent power in every gale ; 
when Superstition was privileged to erect her 
gibbets and kindle her fires in every village 
uid town. Hogg^s poetry abounds with the 
traces of the Saxon &idi ; he hod fiuicy, but 
little imagination ; he could not read the mond 
meaning of this wizard lore { he ooold not aee^ 
for he had not a sehgioos natnre, that to dis 
really poetic eye and mind the world is m 
truly hannted to-day as it ever has been, 
and ever will be ; dxt the belief in the si^ier- 
natnral of which SnperstitioD is only & bastard 
and a corruption is an important element in all 
true poetry. All ground is haunted ground to 
the ima^natiTe man ; not haunted by the 
memories merely of the past, but by the ever 
present witchery and beauty of Nature and 
Humanity. To the true poet, every thing he 
sees it but » shadow of the Unseen ; the In- 
visible stands everywhere behind the viuble ; 
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Qmat Nature u not a Onatat, but a ddld of 
■pmething Greater than Natnre. With Hogg, 
tii who doubted the exiystenoe of warlooks and 
fiuries were Sceptics and Saddaoees. He did 
not perceive that he and the men of hia &ith 
were SoepticH ; that they surrendered man and 
hii affiuTB, and Nature and her canning designs, 
to the hands of Oaprioe and Chance. They made 
the planet 'n^ureon we live, to be a ball, toeeed 
about in a limbo of Tanity ; th^ made Nature 
into a mountebuik and a &ir, and turned hex 
mblimfi theatre of wonders into a peep-ahow of 
pORtore masters and clowns. To balance the 
Natural with the super-^iatund, was a work &r 
beyond the power of the Shepherd^s mind ; he 
had wcHider, but he had no veneration ; he had 
&noy, but little &ith ; he therefore made the 
wonderfhl the law-giver of his poems ; he did 
not hold the wonderful in suspension and ob«- 
dienee to some higher law. In our times poetry 
depends but httle upon the introduction of 
ghootly or superstitious machinery ; the highert 
■tiokes of all poetry have been achieved without 
this kind of spiritual intervention ; but Hogg 
yielded himmlf perpetually to its guidance and 
inflneDoe. Still he was a wonderful person. 
Tilers WM in bis dnntcter a ourions MHubina- 
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titm of tenderness aod volgwity, extreme cxmme- 
neas and exquisite seneibility. Sometimss hi^ 
Boul seems to sob and overflow with ajtapathj, 
and we are surprised at the frequent ebullitions 
of something ahnost approaching to generosi^ 
of sentiment. This eye, for the most striking 
points of natural beauty, was veij keen, and 
all the softening influences of Nature iell with 
peculiar, and Bc»netimes apparently with awM 
tenderness on his spirit. The &ct seems to be, 
indeed, that he had so long associated with 
ooane men, before he became a literary charao- 
tw, that they had imparted an ineradicable 
ooarsenees to his manners and hig oharacter. - 
Further, it must be said, that vanity is always 
ooarse and low minded ; vanity is ever re- 
volving round self as a centre, and the vuii^y 
of Hogg was of a more coarse, and complete, and 
ludicrous kind, than anything of the sort in 
the History of Literature. There is scarcely 
an exalted name among our modem great men 
with which he did not place himself upon a 
parity. In a note to the " Pilgrims of the 
Sun," upon a sentiment, by no means extraor- 
dinary or uncommon, he says, " It has often 
been suggested to me, that the dangerous doubt 
expressed ia these four lines baa proved a text 
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to an Dr. Ghalmen^B miblinie ABtronomioal 
duooursee. I «m fiv frtHii baviag tlie ruuty 
to auppoae thifl to be litenJJT' tnie, but if it bad 
even the smallest share id turning his oapacioiu 
and ferrent mind to that study, I have reamn 
to estimate thetn as the moat valuable lines I 
ever wrote." The lines to which we refer are 
■imply these, where the wandwer, looking upon 
the stars, asks — 

BUd la Mok «M of all tkew pMpM irofldi } 
Or oalj on 70a dark wd diioial «pa(, 
Hu oas R»dMnu laffsted &i them alir 

This is sufficiently disgusting. But he 
boasted, aLto, that he had, in his " Queen's 
W^e," beaten Sir Walter Soott on his own 
ground. Spewing of the imaginary slight he 
reoeired from Lord Je&ey, and from the Bdin- 
bnrgh Beriew, he says, 

*' From that day to this, Mr. Jefiey has 
takm no notice of any thing that I have pub- 
lished, which can hardly be expected to do 
him any hontmr in the long run. I ab<Hild 
like the worst poem I have since published to 
stand a &it oomparien) with lome that he has 
strained himself to bring forward." 

Ha always had tim nuimdiy to iksfiibn 
L 3 
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himself as &0 prinoipal origiiiat(» of " BUck- 
wood's Magazine," and, of 'all things in the 
world, he was fond of intimating that he was 
at finrt intended for the Editor. He confesses, 
himself, that in hia correspondence with hotd 
BjTon, he joked with him aboat hia approach- 
ing marriage. 

" I assnrad him that he was going to get 
himself into a confomided scrape ; I mshed 
she might prove both a good mill and a bank 
to him, bnt I much doubted they woald not 
be snch as he was calculating on, I think he 
felt that I was using too much fireedom with 
him.** 

Here was a combination of ooMvaiess and 
Taoity ; these were his great Bins, and the snr- 
pasfdng wonder is, that they did not only ob- 
Bcurate uid darken, but &irly, and thorouj^y 
extinguish all the softer Ughts and intimations 
of a nobler and more gentle being, which 
glanoed and gleamed over his sonl, for sooh 
intimations were surely there ; for the beauty 
and glory of Nature, in whose presence he had 
perpetually hved, had prevented his mind &om 
sinking to the same low standard as that to 
which his manners had been reduced. 

Some of the desaiptivetonc^iesof his genios 
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impenotute before joa, piwopt u b day-beam, 
the scenery of Nature. Let the reader picture 
to hia eye the following : — 

" Thaj ou'd tha bra*d Lomond, m itlll ud mmiu, 
And dsap In hn boMHn how Kwfnl tbsMMne I 
O'er moontalni InvuMd the bins nten onilttd, 
Aod TDokvd them on iUm of a (u usthsr world ; 
All lUeat tIi«T iraat, for tha tima wu approuhiDg— 
Tha moon tho blae Mnith already wH tonobinf ; 
No foot wu abroad on tha foretl or hill, 
' No loaod bat Ihs lalUby lung bj tha rill.' 

" B«f end tha griizl; oliSi thtt itaard 

Tha iafiat rUU of Bighland Doa, 
Whara himtar'i bom wal neTac heard, 

Nor bogle of the forert bet ; 
'Kid wiitM that dam or drauy lie. 

One mountala rean iti might/ form, 
Diitorb* the moon in pacing by. 

And imilM abo¥a the thnndai'ttanii; 
There Avin iprekde bar ampla datp, 

To Biifor oUlb that bnuh the WidOt 
VImm frigid ejei ataroal waap, 

In Somoier lona, and Antamn rUn> 
Tbara matin hjmn wm noTar nog. 

Nor feapar, mto the ploTar"* mU ; 
Bat moontain aaglei bread thair yonng, 

And aerial iplrlt* ilda the gale. 
The Boontida fell m atom and atill, 

Tha breath of ITatnra laem'd away; 
The diitant ligh of monotain rlU 

Aloie AlaUwbed that wlann day." 
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" Tha tiMtlt-ooek btd wUmd at the bnftk of ths moni. 

The noon of hat tMMU of tiUar wm ihorn j 

When hou7 SXrng Bdmrd U7 toMtnf in ire — 

Hii blood in > farment hii boiam on fira ; 

Hii battle'llre^ mtntohod o'er the Talle;, were atilli 

Aa Eden'* pine foraita that darkened (ha bilL" 

The following deacription of the heights of 
Ben Macduich oontainB those fine and gmphio 
vmna to which we have referred, in a high 
degree: — 
" On gnj Haodoioh'! ntmoat Torge t itood, 

Tho lofcieot oone of all tliat deiert dnn ; 
The aaaa abr ware itreamersd o'er with blood, 

Dark foreati iraTed, and winding waten rnn ; 

For natnro gloved beneath the utting ran, 
The weiteni ihadon daikeoing exarj dale. 

Where deni of gloom, the tight of man to ahan, 
Laj iltrooded in Imperiioai magio roil. 
While o'er them ponr'd the ra;« of light, eo la*elj pale. 

Bat, oh 1 what batd oonld aing the onward sight — 
The [diaa that ftownad, the gnUk that ^wned beneath, 

D iwnward a thoniand fitthomi from the height, 
Qrtm •• the eaTonia in the land of Death — , 
Like maantaina aluttered In tho Eternals wnth, 

When flendi tkeir banner* 'galnit hla reign nnftirled — 
A grialj wildeniBa ! aland of aeathe I 

Book* npon rook* in dire OMrfnilon hnrled ; 

A rant and A>nnle*i nuH — the mbbiih of a worU t 

A* if by lo*t pre-«eiinenae akeaad, 
HUl behind Ull anotad-looki of gnj. 
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And vntj mtitj morion wtt npttitad, 

Toipeak iti hreifell to the god of dftj. 

Whan tampMlt ntb f long tha polu irij. 
Not oloMi reu the billowi of ths deop, 

SUalng with itlvgr foam, and nutrrwl wlbli ipraf , 
Ai np tha mldw&j hetTaa thaj wh uid iwaap, 
Thau foilsd, Bndah&fsdtongairodedDirathebrokaiilteep. 

Pint dlad upon the peiki tba goldsn hna, 

Aod o'ar tfaam ipnad ft beftntaou porpla lanan, 
Then Toae ft ihada of pals oerolatu blna, 

Softaning the hilla and hai; ralaa betiraeit; 

Daapar ftnd deaper graw tha magio loene^ 
Aa darkai shftdat of tha night haaran oftme on ; 

No atar ftlong tha fiimamaDt mi aeao, — , 
Bat ■olemn mq'aatj praTsilad ftlona 
Aronnd tha browi of Era upon har QrftmpUn throna." 

These citations evidence fine desoriptive 
power ; but for the mora noble poweni and 
moods of the poets we look in run : in Hogg 
there is no reflection, no linked or concentrated 
thoa^t, and but little of. truly generous or 
noble sentiment. Ooosidering over how man^ 
volumes his writings have extended, it ia doubt- 
fbl if any instance of celebrity can be mentioned 
where the high lessons of humanity are so 
slenderly delineated : these writings are not 
ennobling. It may be aaid in reply to this, 
that those writings are the best in which moral 
truth is not so much exhibited, enforced, and ex- 
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pounded, aa those where it fonoB a part of the 
natural action of the Btoiy ; but this, wUch is 
indeed true, doea not aare the reputation of our 
Shepherd. On the whole, the natural action iii 
coarse and low, though, in aevenl inatancee, we 
hare redeeming beauties ; perhapa the chief of 
these is Kilmeny — a lovely maiden, pure as 
pure could be, who, for her exceeding purity, 
was translated to the Bpirita' land, and per- 
mitted to reviait earth again. And the rhyme 
and the images are beyond all praise. Judge 
of thesQ few aelectiona— 

" Whan inui7 ftdaj lud ooma Mid fiad, 
.When griaf grew otim, and hopa na dMtd; 
Whan nui iot KUnanj'i moI h4d been MUft 
Ylhen the bedwinai) had prajed, uti the dead b«U Ittog— 
Lat^ lata in a gloamia' whea all vm itilT, 
When the fringe wa* red aa the wMtlin hill. 
The wood WW aere, tbs mooa i' the vane, 
The nek «f the onb ixaig ovar the plain, 
Uke a little was oload in Che world, iW lane ; 
When the ingle low'd with en eir; Qime, 
Latey late In the itlDamlii' Eilmeny oam' heme I 

'KUnenf, Eilmoiy, qnhairhaif je beinet 
Lug half we Kioht batb bolt and deine ; 
Bj Ijna, bj farde, and grain wndda tree, 
Tet fe ir belaoma and fajlr to lee. 
Qohalr gat ja that joap of the Ulje MthelDe 1 
That bouy noode at the bjrk m gnlM ) 
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And tIi«H TOib, tbe fliTrlit tbftt •rsi mz laloat 

—KUmniy, SUmaii7, qabftir k*if ;e betas f 

Ktlmen; InoUtnp with uu IdtbIjs pwa, 
Bnt DM iDirle WM (tins on £llmsnj'i face 
All itlll WM her Inks, utd kU (till wu hor a'l^ 
AU tha ■tillnoua thit lij on the amonnt lee. 
Or (be tnylt tbit ileipi an ana wiTeltw us. 
For Kilmony had beine lobo kend nocht qnb^, 
And Kilmany had Mina qnhat iha oulda not deoUjre ; 
EiloMD; had baliia qnhair the oook narii orew, 
Qahair tha rajna neTir fell, and tbe wy&d nerir blew. 
But it lewDTt u the herpe of the ikja bad mng, 
And the toilet of heanin plajit mnde hec tug, 
QnluK Mhoapak of the Invelje forml* loho had nIm, 
And an« land qohair ijon had noTir beina — 
Ane land of loTe, and ana land pf Ijohta, 
WJtbontttn lonne, or mone, or njcbt ; 
QabalT the TjraT iwalt ane l7«ing atraiae, 
And tbe Ifoht* ana pnra and dndlaa bdme : 
Tbe bod of tUou it wald Mime, 
And atill m e wil e riju g drelme. 

In TODd greinwndda than ia « wiSkt, 
And la that mStt there ii k irae, 

And In that wene there b a naXka, 
Tbat notttber baa fleeh, blnld, not bane ; 
And dnne In jon gratawndde ba mUdt hb Ian*. 

In that gralna wane Kllmen; \kj. 
Her boaom happit with flonrli gay; 
Bnt theayTewuMn,andthaailanaa daipe. 
And bonnje KUmanj fell annda aalelpe. 
Sobo kaud ua mair, nor openit bar e'e, 
mi wekit b7 the h^nii of ane tut oovBtiTa. 
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S<ko wakU on ua n^a of tha ^Ik ta dim, 
All ittjpplt with tha buria of tha nfnbowii rim; 
And IdtIja being 1* mnda wu rjfat 
Qulu, «itt had tiBfoUit'inart;! Ijft; 
And tj» thay imilot, ud 'gm to ipaln^ 
' What (plrit hea broohta thU nuntyl haira T 

Thaj llfUt Eilmanj, they ledda hor awaj. 
And who iralkit ia tha Ijohta of aao ualaN da; : 
Tha ikja vu ana doma of oiTital briohta, 
Tha Caantjn of riiion and fiiDatjn of liohts : 
Tha enannt fsildia w&r of duiUiig gla«i 
And the Sonria of avarlaatjng blow. ^ 

Than ddpa la the atratme bet bodye thejlajda, 
That her jnith and baaatja moaht neTir fode ; 
And tha; amjlit on harin, qahan thej law hoi Ijo 
In tha itraime of Ijfe thdt wuidarit I>y. 
And Mho hardfl ana aongs, aobo harda It aoog, 
Boho head noohte qabair ; bat as avaittfo it rang, 
It fell on har oara Ijke ana dreime of tha mome : 
' Oh I bleat be the daje Eiimen; waa bom I 
Now *h*ll Ibe land of tba apiritia Me, 
New ahali it ken qahat ana wontya mar ^ I 
Tha fonne that ibjnll on the worUd ae bi7ahta, 
Ane borrowit gleide fraa the (buataine of Ijohte; 
And tha tnona that tleikli tha akje m dna, 
tiyhsanegondonbow, orana baimleaa mn, 
Shall iknlk awaje^ and be Mlna ne majir. 
And the angalli ihall min them travelling tha ajre. 
Bat lang, lang aftir betba njeht and daj, 
Qnban the aonne and the woiild half fleeit awaja — 
Qohan the ijnnii bia gane to hii weaome doom^ 
Kilmanj ihall imjle tn atenul blooina T " 
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AH thia, and vetaea like these, exhibit great 
descriptive force, and fancj, and oonsiderable 
tenderness too ; but in the whole of hia poems 
there is not s character towards whom our 
breast heaves with pride and admiration. There 
is not a sentiment kindling our highest moral 
feelings : With more of what may properly be 
termed genius, than almost any poet of the 
working classes, he is perhaps the one of 
whom they have the least occasion to be proud ; 
there> was so much of the dross of the mere 
worldling apparent in his own character. From 
his own oonfeseioiis, his productions lead one 
to believe there was a strong blending of 
worldly tact ; and we feel sad that we have to 
noake the drawbacks from the general estinoate 
of his powers, for his verses mirror magnificent 
natural scenery. His eye had beheld, his soul 
had sported, in all the strange amplitude of 
Nature's vast boundless theatre : Whatever 
else he felt, the soul of the forest was strong 
within him ; he wrote beneath the glare of its 
lightnings, and the gleam of its sunsets and 
sunriaingH. The roar of its woods and waters 
was for ever piping on his ear, the snatches of 
old songs, the carol and the tilt of did wild 
lyrics, these were the pages of the book 
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whence he gathered his ideaa. Tales of the 
muden blighted in her beauty ; of the joang 
warrior struck down in his strength -, of the 
old H^l haunted by ghost or fiury ; of spots 
&mou8 in battle, or in raid ; of procession, or 
tourney, or festive merriment, or royal passage, 
or duoal entertainment. These stories were 
fuaed down into hie memory, until they sported 
forth, like unexpected waters from a oave, 
shining with all the U^ of a poetic soul, and 
glittering and rippHng with all the power and 
pathos of Song. 

The estimate Professor Wilson has ^veo of 
the Shepherd is a very hi^ one; he places 
him in many moods of mind, side by side with 
Bums ; and says, in reference to his love of the 
marvellous, "It is here where Burns was 
weakest, that the Shepherd is strongest — the 
world of Shadows, the airy beings that, to the 
impassioned soul of Bums seemed cold, blood- 
less, unattractive, rise up lovely in their own 
silent domains before the dreaming &ocy oF 
the tender hearted Shepherd. The still green 
beauty of the pastoral bills and vales, where he 
passed all his days, inspired him with ever 
l»ooding visions of Fairy land, till, as he lay 
mu^ng on the brae, the World of Shadows 
seemed in the clear depths a. softened reflection 
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of real life like the lulls and heftvens in iha 
waters of his native lake. When be speaks of 
Faiiy land his voice becomes aerial as the very 
voice of the tairy people ; serenest images rise 
up with tlie music of the verse, and we almost 
believe iu the being of those unlocaUzed realms of 
apace, and of which he singslike a native miuHtrel ." 
'* And what can surpass many of the Shep- 
herd^s songs ! The most undefinable of all unde- 
finable kinds of poetical inspiration are surely 
songs. They soem to startup indeed &om the 
dew sprinkled soil of a poet's soul like flowers ; 
the first stanza being root, the second lea^ the 
third bud, and all the rest blossom^ till the — 
song is like a stalk laden with its own beauty, 
and laying itself down in languid delight on 
the soft bed of moss ; song and flower ^dike 
having the same ' dying fidl.' " 

Many of the songs of Hogg breathe a solemn 
and sacred spirit; we will instance the fol- 
lowing : — 
"Dirallstiu H«afMi higli—Balar below — 
Fkin woatd 1 knov thsa, bot tninble to knoir : 
How om k mortal daam bow it may ba. 
Thu balDg can ne'ar be bat preMnt to Thee ! 
la it trafl that Than uwnt me «re I mw the mora I 
laittrasThonkDawett mabsfore I wuboml 
ThatNfttnra mnit Uts in tbe light of Thine ajti— 
Thii knowledge for me i« too gnet and too high. 
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That tj I to noi>ndii7,or flj I to night 
To ihroad ms in dirkDoa, or batbe iii« in light. 
The light ftnd tba du-knau to Tha« u« tbs Mine, 
And Kill in Th; preianoe of wonder I sml 
Shonld I with tha dore to ths dewrt rapair. 
Or dwell with the eagle in olongh of the air, 
Tn tbedeeertkfir— onthemoanC^n^ wild brink. 
From the e;e of Omnipotenoe still I mut ihrink. 
Or monuC 1 on winge of the morning >wij, 
Ta MVsB of the ooean, nn«e«a bj the d>7, 
And bide in those nturmoel parU of the mo, 
Btid tfaara to be Uvlng ftnd moTing in Thee. 
Nej, loale I the olond in the heaTeol to dwell. 
Or make 1 mj bed in the ihadowi of bell. 
Can wianoe eiponnd, or hamaaitj fnuns, 
That itill Than art proMnt, and all are the nmel 
Tee, pretent for STer — Almight; I alone I 
Great Sjurit of Natnra t nnboDnded I unknown I 
What mind oan ambod; Tb; preaenoe diiine t 
I know not mj being — how oan 1 know thine I 
Tb A hnntbl; knd low in the dnat let me bend, 
And adore what on earth 1 osa ne'er oompreband. 
The monnt^n* may oftlt, and the elenenta flee. 
Tat an nnlTarae itill be njoicing in The«." 

THE OOTESANTBB'S BCA.F70U) SONO. 
" Sua with me I atug »itfa me ) 
Weeping brathrea, ling with me 1 
For now ui open hetten I tee, 
And ■ erown of glorj Uid foi m«. 
How taj ionl thii earth deapiaea I - 
How mj heart and apirit riaaa I 
Boandiag twm the fleth I eater— 
World of lAa, tdlan for onr I 
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Sing wUb ma ! rinf «ith ma I 

Triandi in Jetni, ling with m* t 

All mj lotforing, all m; woa. 

All mj giiob I bars forsgo. 
Fmwell, Miror, ilghiog, gntviag; 
Pnjing, haariug, and balle'iag ; 
Ktnhlj (rart, ud oil it* wroaglugi ; 
EarthI; Ion, and all iti lon^ngi. 

Bing with me ! ling with ma ! 

Bl«Bied BpirlU, dag wltii m» ! 
■ To the Lunb our Mug ihall b«, 

Throagb a glad atcratt; I 
Fanwell, Mkrthl; morn and area, 
Bon, and moon, and itort of hsaTan I 
HotTonlj porUla, ope bafora mo I 
Valooroa, Ohiiit, In all thj glarj I 

BINQAN Aim HAT. 
" I sum a laTeioak tinging with glao. 
And ob I bat tha bird nng abosril; ; 
ThaD 1 aiked at m; traa lava, Blngui, 
If ba kant what tha bonnj bird waa ilagtog. 
Now BLj loTO, Bingan, il 1)}f tba and Tonng, 
Bat ha hai a f&lt and flittartng tongas, 
And ob I I'm fearM I lika awar wool 
Hii talof of lore, though iind and laal ; 
Bo 1 Mid to bioi, in womfa' waji, 
' Takan naa word that was bdrd aaji.' 
Than my lora ha Inm'd aboaVto ms, 
And thraa «ai a nnlla in hii pawkj a"* ; 
And ha u;*, ' H7 May, my dawtiad dow, 
I kan that atr^n far better nor yon ; — 
For that lUtla fairy that lUU loa load, 
And lungi on the fringe of tha iDony alond, 
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h tfllllug the Ul«, tad obHftU, ud ofaloMt, 
I hkTs told to thes ft tboKwnd tiniM; 
I wilt l«t thu know how aw itnlu mookI, 
And ttw IkTanok'i ivMt MBf, word for word : 
"Oh, mj lora it bon&j, and mild to ua, 
Ai iWMtlj ihg rita OIL bar daw; la». 
And Innu vp bar obtak ftnd otaar pa; eje, 
7o Utt what^t Mjitig vilblu tba aky ; 
' Ftvlbatbinb mj monkingbjiiiii Miivaat, 
Wi' tlu itratmari of HeaTao Mia«th m; faat, 
Wbna Uia proud goihawk mold Barer woo, 
Batwaen tbs grey dond uid ths lan ; 
And ilia thtoki bar lora • tbing of tba iklea. 
Bant down from tbo boly Pandtw, 
To ling to tba world it mom ind aren, 
Tbo iwMt loTa Mngi in tba bowan of Htaran. 

'" Ob, 1D7 lore k bcmuj, ud yonng, ud ohute, 

Ai iwoati; aba dti on iiai moaa; naat I 

And aha daam* tba blrda on boib and tra« 

Ai nothing hot dnit and drowl to ma. 

Tkoogb tbo robin warblo bii waaaoma obiri, 

And tba morlo gar all the graanwood dirl, 

And ilia atorat-cook atMiti on bis towarlog pin<^ 

Bbo trowi thalr •ong') a mook to mino ; 

Tba iintj'a oblrp a ditt; tama. 

And tba ihllh'i aTerlaitiDg rbame ; 

Tba ploTor*! wbaw a aolo dratr, 

And tba wbilly wbanp'a a aluma to bau ; 

And wbonerar a loTor oomoa in tiew, 

SIm oowan bsnoatb bar aoraaa of daw. 

' " Ob, m; loTo ii bonny i bar Tirgio braaat, 
li Bwaatar to aa nor tha dawniag aaat ; 
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And waU do 1 Uka, at the gbmiDg, «tIU 

To drMp ftom tiiB Ufl) or tha toworing hill ; 

Aad pMM her noit, h vhita ■■ milk ; 

And hn bnut M »oti h tbo downj imk." ' 

Sow, wIhd mj loTB Blngoo had wirblod awaj 

To thii but part of tho laTeraok'i Inj, 

Uj heirt mu like to bant in tmia. 

And tha teuf flowed from m; sTne like TAin; 

At length, he Mid, with a ligh, fnll long, 

" What idli mj lora at the laverook'i Bong T 

Saji I, " He'i ane bue and vieked bird, 

Ai erer roae from the dewy jird; 

It^i a ihame to monnt on hie morning wing. 

At thajattlof heaven, do lanp to nn; 

And all to win, with hif amorotu din, 

A iwoet little virgin bird to iing. 

And wrwk, with flattery and ung, oombined. 

Hit dear little nuiden't peaoe of mind. 

Oh, were I her 1 would let him ho 

Hit longi Bheold all be loat on me." 

Then mj lore took me in hia armt. 

And 'gan to land my liofon' ohamit ; 

And I wonld not to mnch le let him epMk, 

Nor atroke my ohin, nor kiia my aheek ; 

For I feared my heart wai going wrong. 

It via M moTed at the laveraok't ung, 

Tel itill I Uy with an uposit e'e, 

And itiU he waa tinging km bonnUIe ; 

That, thongh with my inlud, I had great ttrife, 

I oould not forbear it ior my life; 

Bnt ai ho hung on the heawn'i brew, 

I i^d, I ken not why, nor how, 

" Whatl that little dnuei laying nowr 
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TImb, m; Ion Blagao, he wm w gUd, 

He taoih UU his folly pst ma mmd. 

And be mM, " Hy lore, I wUl tell jon trae, 

Ue iHiiu to ling tlut itniu to yon ; 

Tot it mji ' I will range the yird ukd air 

To feed my lo*e with the flneit tm; 

And when «he looki from her bed to ma. 

With the yttnilag lo<re «f ■ ■aother'i a'a. 

Oh, than I will ooBU ftnd dnw hsr nauer, 

Aad watoh her eloaar and lore her dearer, 

And we noTar ehall part till our dying day, 

Butlonandlovaonfor irar and aye.*" 

Then my heart, it bled with a tiiriUing plaunra. 

Whan it laatned the laTeroak'a oladng meaaore; 

Aott It roia and naa and woald not reat. 

And woold hardly live within my breaatf 

Then np I nwa, and away I ipning, 

jLnd aUd to my We, wlib aoomfnl tMgaa, 

That It wai one big and bamiag ahami^ 

That be and the lark were both to blamei 

Fiir there ware aoma lay* lo aoft and bland. 

That braait ot maiden ooald aotttand; 

And if he lay in the wood hU lane 

Qahlla I oama baok to Uit the iCraio 

or an amoroiu bird, among the broom. 

That ha night lie qahile the day of doom. 

Bat for all the atut and itrUe I made^ 
Tor all 1 did, and aU I add, 
Alai I I fear, it will be Ung, 
Or 1 forget that lore bird'i lang ; 
And langer atiU or I oan flee 
The lad that told the ung to ma. 
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THOMAS COOPER, 

THE SBOBMAZSK. 

The Shoemaker's craft seems ever to hare 
beeo a noble cradle for great minds. It would 
seem an nnprepoBsessing cradle enou^, but 
eveD 80 it has been ; the cordwainers made no 
inwnsiderable stir in the cities of the Middle 
Ages. Whittier says : — 

" Ths fenmiMt itiU b; d&j ftnd night, 

On atMtod mstuid or hecther, 
Whmfn Um mad of tmnplad right, 

Breiifht tolling mm togrthar : 
Whera ths fra« borghm from the wall, 

Dslbd tha m^-clad maitar, 
Thao ^nn at Tiaadoin'i tmnipat call. 

No trafUman talliadlaataT. 

Lot rapUag* neer, lot foola darida, 

Ta naad do Idla acaniar ; 
7raa handi and haarti are atUl yoac prida, 

And datj done, joor honoar. 
Te da» te trut far honait fama, 

Tha Jnrj Titna ampannalla ; 
And laava to Truth aaoh nobla nama 

Whioh glorUtt jour iniula. 
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Thj loiigi Han* Stall ua ringiDg jst. 

In itron^ ind houtj Qemun ; 
And BtoomfteU'i lij, knd Oifford'i wit. 

And ths nn good MnM of Bhtnun; 
Btill from Ui book k ta jtUo moi. 

The Rovl of Bohmsn pnti tk m. 
And Baglud*! prlNtanlt tlukei to hsu 

or Poz^ iMthvn tmodiM.'' 

Thus nobly nnga the trae American spirit, of 
this caUing ; and among its followers we may 
add many worthy names: — Samuel Dunn of 
Tmro, in Oomwall, who has been called onr 
English Plato ; Thomaa Hartwell Home, the 
author of the "Critical Introduction to the 
Sacred Writings," an immense body of learn- 
ing in reference to the Scriptures of Truth. 
Our purpose now is to notice a man every way 
as remartable as any who hare claimed our 
notice — Thouas Coofeb — ^the author of " The 
Purgatory of Suicides," In some future vo- 
Inme we may give to our readers Boine acconnt 
of Fox and Bohemen, and some o^iera of the 
cordwaining fiatemity; at present we must 
make one hero suffice. 

To the early life of Cooper may be traced 
much of tiiat bittemesB which characterises it, 
it must be admitted, both in hie life and his 
writings : we posaesB the means sometimes of 
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allowing him to speak for himself. In bis address 
to the jury upon the oceasioa of his trial ae a 
Chartist, ha says, — 

" I was bom at Leicester, but mj mother 
being left id a state of widowhood in my in- 
fimcy, removed with me to LiDcolnabiro, her 
native county. She procured me bread by 
the labour of ber own hands ; and I have often 
known her give me the last bit of food in our 
bumble home, while she herself fasted. I fre- 
quently knew, in childhood, what it was to go 
shoeless, and to wear ragged clothing. My 
constitution was enfoebled by early and coa- 
tinued illaeas, and to this circamstance, pei^ 
hapa, it vraa owing — ^rather than to any natural 
bent of mind — ^that I became very early de- 
< voted to reading, drawing, and music. My 
beloved mother inflicted hardahipa on herself 
in order to afford me encouragement : she fre- 
quently gave me her laat peraiy for a circu- 
lating library book, a sheet of paper, a black 
lead pencil, or a bit of water colonring — and as 
I advanced in boyhood, she pnrcliased me, with 
much self-denial, one of the old-&8hioned, but 
sweet-toned instruments called a dulcimer, on 
which I learned to play with considerable 
skill. In this manner, gentlemen of the jury, 
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Bnnrounded witii poverty, but yrmpt up in » 
bapp7 attachment to books, and drawing, and 
miuio — often Tsried by a ramble on tbe balls 
and among tbe woods above Oainabro^ in search 
of dowers — I passed the earliest portion of my 
existence.^ 

He reverts with especial fondness to his mo- 
ther in the Purgatory. 

" Oh, haart, no* oold ia tlie dBtonring gr*Te, 
And ton no nuns by ear* aai Mtff«riiiKi 
How fondlj didit than (o U17 dftrliag oImts, 
Althoogli thj tjrmnt'i bat & worthlsn thing 
EitMnDsd him. Bankled, desp, OppTawion's Ming 
In thj leoemta : itill. In hudihood 
or ooDioloni right, item ohtllenge than didit fling 
Bsck on tb; fa«ni«n ud tbeit biroling brood ; 
And ba*t nnto old tg« vitb free and yonthfal blood I 
Hotter, thj wionge — the ooisinoa wrong* of all 
To labonr doomed bj prond and eelfiib dranei, 
Badaringlj have flz«d tbs baming gall 
Deep in djj Taisi ; ays, in my Tery bonea. 
1 bate y<^— thinga with anrplloea uid orowni t — 
Sarpenti that polaon,— tigen that daroiir 
Puor bnmaB kind, and All the earth with groana 
Tbrongb every olime I Qod tend ye were do more t— 
Te'd ba*a a merry reqniem than from ihore to ihore t 
Tmea for Kingi and prieiti, a knave waa wont 
Tu fllobfrom my poor widowed mother'* toil ; 
Andlwhile the prowling jaokall held Ui hnnt. 
He fattened on the oflala of thsapoil, 
And mook'd the tnfferen I How nj blood did boil. 
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Vbta hMy I beheU a fildad it<nw 
lUiwd to tb« meiuor; of till* rennin vile, 
And pioos ohuitj Btoribad theraon ; 
To him who gnj beneath the Poor** grim cone h«d grown. 

1 1«id mj tged mother dmf the doit 
Of her opprawor ; bat no gilded Vsrea 
Talla how iha toiled to win her child • emit, 
And failing Kill toiled on : so rhjmst reheuw 
Haw tenderlj the itroTe to be the nvne 
Of tmth and nobleneBt In her loTid boj — 
Spite of hiinga." 

We eoQtinue Mr. Oooper^s oarrative. 

" At fifteen jears of age — after many pro- 
mises of patronage had been broken — ^my poor 
mother was compelled to send me to the stall 
to leam the humble trade and craft of a shoe- 
maker. I plied the awl and bent over the last 
till I was three and twenty years of age ; and 
if I can look on any period of my life with un- 
mingled pride and pleasure, it ia on that por- 
tion of it which I passed in this sedentary 
employment. My young enthnsiaem found a 
rent in the composition of poetry for some time 
after I was thus placed at an occupation which 
only employed the hande without filling the 
mind ; but the perusal of a memoir of Samuel 
Lee, professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and an example of genius and per- 
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Berervice triumphing over all the difficulties 
of lowly birUi — sooa animated me to encounter 
the labonr of acqairing lango^ee, tc^ther 
with the mathematics. It would ill become 
me to take np the time of the conrt with a 
recital of the particnlan of my laboor ; mffice 
it to say tlLat I formed a written raKdntion to 
acquire, in a given time, the elements of Latin 
and 6ie^ and of Geometry and Algebra — and 
to commit the whole ' Paradise Lost' to me- 
mory, together with the seven best plays of 
Shakspeare. My rmolve was exceeded in some 
respects, but foiled in others. I committed to 
memory three books of Milton and the whole 
of ' Hamlet ;' and these treasures I still retain. 
I went through a course of Geometry, and 
learnt something of Algebra. And in addi- 
tion to the Latin and Greek, I mastered the 
elements of Hebrew and French ; to thrae 
philological acquirements I haye, in succeeding 
periods of my life, added some knowledge of 
the Italian, German, and other tongues, bat 
less perfectly than my earlier studies. During 
the yoathfiil period in which I was thus eagerly 
striving after elementary knowledge, I had to 
contend with want and deprivation sometimes 
in a severe degree. I could not eiurn more 
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than ten shillings a week at my trade ; and 
laj poor mother, who began to adTaoce in 
years, was often too much enfeebled to work. 
We were thus compelled to share a scant; 
pittance, barely sufficient to keep ns in exist- 
ence. Yet I look back to that time with 
pride and pleasure. In the summer mornings 
I used to rise at three or earlier, and walk 
miles, among the woods and over the hills, 
reading every inch of the way, and returning 
to my labour at the hour of six — ruot quitting 
my stall till nine or ten in the evening found 
me so &r weuied with exertion that I &e- 
qaendy swooned aS my seat. In the winter, 
because poverty prevented my enjoyment of a 
fire, I used to place a stool upon a stand to rest 
my book, and a lunp npon it, and with a iMt 
of old rug under my feet and my mother^s old 
red cloak over my shoutdera, I used to keep up 
a gentle kind of motaon, so as to keep off cold 
and alee^ at the same time. In this mode I 
naed to pass the winter hours from nine or ten 
to twelve at night, and from three or four to 
seven in the morning ; my mind being too en- 
fevered after learning to permit my sleeping 
long, even if I had remained in bed. During 
^those labwous hoars, in addition to my pur- 
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mite in Ungiuges, I rmd over tlie prodootions 
of smne of ilie moat ooloBsal intelleotH mj ooim- 
try fau ever prodaced — such aa Hodcer, and 
Oudworth, and Stillingfleet, and Wwbarton. 
Oil I those were happy hours, and I am proud 
of tlieiD !" 

The man who has struggled thus has quite 
obtMned the right to Bpeak to his fellow-meii 
in reference to education. Mr. Cooper has 
done to, and his " Eight Letters to ihe Young 
Men of the Working-claesea" on the Pursuit of 
Knowledge, are the most valuable condensed 
and oompea^ouB body of advice upon topics 
connected with reading and thinking with 
which we are acquainted : it is to be procured 
fat a few pence, and no young man, of any 
(dass, should be without it in his pocket. It 
may be easily surmised that Thomas Cooper 
did not continue long in hfe at the awl: he 
entered upon the profession of schoolmaster at 
GMnsbotough, and after this at Lincoln. There 
he first became connected with a newspaper, 
the " Stamford Mercury.'" From Stamford he 
renoved to London, and here he suffered many 
of &e penalties of poverty ; his library he was 
obliged to put with, volume by volume, for 
bread. He tells us that he subsisted almort' 
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Yij ouoalljr oopfing extracts &om the nure 
works io the British Museum for Mr. Lumley, 
of Ohancerj Lane ; or obtaining stane little 
employment in writing for the Mafrazinea. At 
last, when he had actualljr pawned his cloab 
and some other articles, he reoeired a note 
offering him the editorship of the " Greeowich 
Gasette.^ When this paper terminated its 
career, he became the editor of the " Leioeeter 
Mercury.^ Leicester was his birthplace: at 
that time his mother was living, and he 
naturally desired to be nearer to her ; thither 
then he removed, and there first oonmienoed 
hia notoriety as a Ohartist lecturer. The 
mann&oti}riee revealed to him a state of thinga 
with which he had been previously ooao- 
qnainted: he found famihes existing on £)ur 
shillings jer week wages ; he found a wild and 
perhaps not unnatural hostility existing between 
master and workman, or rather say, between 
employers and employed ; and, without for a 
moment impeaching the purity of Ooap&i'a 
motives, for we doubt not he acted under tlie 
influence of the terrible drwna of iiyustioe ac^ 
ing uonnd him, we fear that it must be sud, 
that he did not laboor to produce a better un- 
derstanding between the two ; and it is mys- 
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teriouH and wonderfbl, that a nun with a mind 
80 oapaciona, and jndgmeat so strong, did not 
peroeire that the social evila of I^icestor were 
precisely of an order that no possession of the 
principles of the Cliart« could remedy — evils, 
in fiwt, byroad the reach c^ legislative inter- 
ference at all. However, he began to lectnre 
on the Charter ; he travelled from Leicester to 
ihe nei^bouring ooanties, — among other places 
to tlieStaffindfilure Potteries: In August, 1842, 
he arrived at Hanley on Saturday, the 13th of 
the month, and on the following day be ad- 
dressed three assemblies at Fenton and Long- 
ton in the afternoon, and on the Crown Bank 
at Hanley, at night. He had taken for hia 
text, " 13um shalt do no murder," ^and had ' 
loudly protested against the exercise of physic^ 
fiwoe. At one meeting in the Potteries, 30,000 
colliers had held up their hands to keep the 
peace, a resolution to that effect having been 
put. However, disastrous events followed : at 
a meeting held upon the Crown Bank on the 
Monday, the oslUers broke forth in wild riot, 
and sevnal honsee were set on fire. This, how- 
ever, appears to have been after Cooper's depar- 
ture ; for, altogether ignorant of any dis- 
turbance, he was on his way to Manchester, 
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when he vras urested as the direct inBtniniflBt 
and cause of the violent outbreak. Upon hia 
trial he proved an alibi on thia indictment, 
and was acquitted : he was remanded for trial 
upon two other indictments. Upon his eecond 
trial he made a moat determined, able, lengthy, 
and memorable defence before Judge Erakine. 
The trial lasted ten d^ys, and the Tory papers 
made tes^ oomplunts of the insolent daring c^ 
a Ohartist, who had thrown the whole county 
bnsinesB of Staffiudshire, Shnqnhire, and Here- 
fordshire, into diswder. This was a magni- 
ficent compliment, not only to Cooper, bnt ta 
the genius uid powra of the labonring classes 
represoited by him. Ludicrous and laughable, 
as if a prisoner had not a right to throw the 
business of connty courts into disorder until 
Doomsday, to prevent and avert his doom uid 
sentence if he poeaeBsed the power to do so. 
And the fi^t was a triumphant one to Cooper, 
for there o«t be no doubt that the will and 
intention was to transport him. It is terrible, 
it is tremendous to think that this man, that 
Eooh a man, was within a shade of being 
tranaported : that he would have been is cer- 
tain, had he only been wanting in a little of 
that resolutionwhich marked his mental charao- 
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ter. He wu aoqnitted of the diarge of dHoay ; 
lie had been charged with inoendianain ; he 
•aya, he " succeeded in so oompletdy lAyiug 
bare the &Iaehood of thoee who affirmed that I 
bad been seen in the immediate aeighbourhood 
of the firee, that the jury told the judge that 
they did not wish that part of hie lardship's 
notes read to them which contained the evi- 
dence of tlie said witnesses, bat preferred that 
his lordship should write ' mistake' thereon 
instead. My aged friend, John Bichards, and 
myself^ were called up for judgment in the 
Court of Queen's Bench some weeks after, and 
Lord Denman, Sir John Pattison, and Sir 
John Williams, there read out the word < mis- 
take,' as inserted in Judge Erakine's notes ; and 
thus openly proclaimed the &ct, that my 
enemies had failed in their attempt to fix the 
brand of felony upon me." 

Mr. Cooper further says, " My judge acted 
worthily, for one who bears the honoured name 
of Erskine, and allowed me all the fair play an 
Englishman could desire, who had to plead his 
own cause, without lawyer or counsel, against 
four regular gownsmen with horse hair wigs; 
• »•*>« 

Yet, Sir William FoUett, who agiun used his 
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decaying 8treogth,the hour beforejudgment waa 
passed upon lu in the Benob, pointed to me, 
with an austere look, and said, ' This man is 
the chief author of the violence that occurred, 
and I conjure your hirdehipa to paaa a severe 
sentence on Ae prisoner Cooper.' "" 

He waa imprisoned altoffether for two years 
and eleven weeks ; the retalts of that imprison- 
ment were neural^ rheumatism, and other 
torments, occasiobed by sleeping in a damp 
cell, added to the generally injurious influences 
of imprisomsent, and — the composition of 
" The Purgatory of Suicides.'' 

In the preface to that Great Poem, the author 
says, " Scarcely three years have passed, and 
the great lawyer is no more. He wronged 
me, but I think of him with no vindictive 
feeling, for my imprisonment baa opened to me 
a nobler source of satis&otion than he could 
ever derive froax all his honours. He amassed 
wealth ; bat TAs Tima, alluding to the fre- 
quent unhappy disappointments occasioned by 
Sir William Follett's non-attendance on cases 
he undertook to plead, says, — 'So often did 
they occur, that solioitors and clients, in the 
agony of disaster and defeat, were in the habit 
of saying, that Sir William often took briefs 
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when he must have known that he could not 
attend in court : and as banieterB never return 
fees, the suitor Bometimes found that he lost his 
money and missed his advocate at a moment 
when he oould ill spare either." 1 am poor, 
and have been plunged into more than two 
hundred pounds debt by the persecution of my 
memies ; but I have the consolation to know 
that my conrBe was dictated by hevtfelt zeal to 
relieve the sufferings and oppressions of my 
fellow-men. 

" He was entombed with pomp ; and a host 
of titled great ones, of every shade of party, 
attended the laying of his clay in the grave ; 
and they purpose now to erect a monument to 
his memory. Let them build it: the self- 
edocated shoemi^er has also reared his ; and, 
despite ito imperfections, he has a calm confi- 
dfflice, that, though the product of poverty, and 
snaring, and wrong, it will outlast the posthu- 
mous stone block that may be erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the titled lawyer." 

Thomas Cooper left Stafford Jail on the 
4th of May, 1S45, when he was just turned 
ibrty years of age, being bom the 20tb oi 
March, 1805 ; he immediately came to London 
with his Poem and the Manuscripts, aad the 
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September following, the Purgatorj' was issued 
from the press. From that time to the present 
he has been constantly in the eye of that por- 
tion of the public who note the words and 
writinga of the movement men. He hae con- 
tributed numerous papers to many highly 
respectable periodicals ; and he is well-known 
as a lecturer. We have not oHen heard him i 
but having had the opportunity, we can speak 
of his power in this respect. His lectures are 
too valuable to pay well, for all know that, 
popularly, those public lectures which range 
very &r above the trivial and the tricksy, are 
but thinly attended. And in the lectures of 
Cooper a large amount of clearly defined 
knowledge and well-chosen anecdote is mingled 
with a calm, quiet flow of running and sua* 
taiued eloquence ; too chaste to be very highly 
appreciated. Speaking from our own e^>erience 
we catmot say that we have listened to any ill- 
natured or ill-chosen observations, though we 
have heard such things remarked of his method 
of discourse ; his voice is clear, and distinct, 
full, ample, and musical ; but, perhaps, better 
fitted to express subUme emotions, to give lucid 
descriptions, or to rouse the martial passions, 
than to utter the pathetic plainings of natural 
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tendoness. The range of aabjecta npon which 
he descanto is veiy Urge, including the passing 
eventa of the day, the most stirring events of 
History, the great names of Biography, the 
doctrines of Taste, and of Political Economy. 
And in the course of his orations, what most 
pleases is the apparent entire honesty and 
manliness of the orator ; the climaxes if they 
oome, come naturally, they are not verbal or 
artiiicial. The periods are rounded by the 
method and the order of the thought. The 
subjects strike the auditor as hating been well 
thou^ over, as perhaps being well read up 
for the dehrery of the opinion, or the know- 
ledge npon the matter in hand ; &r Thmnas 
Oooper believes in the light of Good Books, 
and no man can listen to him for half an hour 
without perceiving that his acquaintance with 
hterature is more than extensive ; that he is 
more than a reader, he is a scholar, whose 
readings have not been the mere mechanical 
porings of a Dryasdust, but the notings and 
notfiiiings of a man of strong and original 
genius. Scientific generalization he does not 
seem to possess, bat the action, generalization, 
and synthesis, which is the property of every 
poet, he does posMss; and he dflvel(q>eB the 
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piowesdon (^ it, no less when he exeRnses the 
tongue, than when he nses the Poet's pen. 
Upon the whole, let our author q>eak on mat- 
ters pertuning to queetiona of general intorest, 
where the coUiBionaiy roicee of party politics 
cannot be heard, and we do not believe the 
man livee in the kingdom more fitted to give 
to young aspirants after knowledge a large 
amount of valuable knowledge in a short space 
of time. 

Upon the publication of the " Purgatory of 
Suicides," " The Britannia," the Conservative 
Journal, gave a most generous and laudatory 
TOTiew: tbis baa been attribnted to Dr. Croly, 
a great preacher, a great poet, and rector of St. 
StephenV, Walbrook. It is so eloquent, and 
so just, that we shall venture to cite it. 

" Our judgment may be disputed. — ^the world 
may disregard this mighty and daring efibrt of 
an irregular genius — ^though we do not tbink 
it will ; yet, still we shall hold to our opinion 
that this Prison Rhyme is the most wonderful 
effort of intellectual power produced within 
the last century. 

" There is nothing mean, low, vicious, or 
lascivious in tbe verse of this Chartist. He 
has the finest feeling fer the beaaty of the New 
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Tntament, for the Bublimity of the Old ; but 
the donbta of neglected youth cling to him, aod 
shake his soul with the agon^ of unbelief. . . . 

" The po^n is written in the Spenserian 
Btanza. Grander and more nervoos than 'Ghilde 
Harold,' whioh in ite reflective passages it some- 
what reBembles — evidencing much deeper read- 
ing, mach profouader thou^t, much greater 
power of the forcible and terrible in expression, 
though with less beauty of poetic imagery — 
this Prison Rhyme comes nearer than any 
other poem in our language to the grand work 
of Milton. The spirit of that mighty master, 
which hitherto has looked so coldly and con- 
temptuously on all its worshippers, has found 
out this imprisoned Chartist, and breathed upon 
him in his cell. Wonder of wonders, this 
self-taught shoemaker is hardly less versed in 
curious and mystic lore than the sightless bard, 
to whose mental vision all antiquity, and its 
&bles, its heroes, and its creeds, seemed re- 
vealed 

" With wonder^ pcnnp and luxuriance of 
language does the author recall the great names 
of antiquity, and invest the tbrm of each with 
poouhar and distinctive characteristics. The 
stanta, so difficult of tnauagemeDt in an inferior 
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hand, is hj him wroi^it, even in the moat 
elaborate and difficult desoriptions, with as much 
ease as a skilled hand weaves o^er rods into 
basket-vrork. He is master of his verse, and 
osea it as a master, not a servant. He makes 
it Bubservifflit to his thooght ; with a boldness 
more to be admired ilian condemned, he em- 
ploys rhymes and words onauttiorised hy autho- 
rity, rather than sufibr his muse to be fettered 
by oommon-place rules 

" The second book opens with an address to 
the Lyre, and the poet recalls those great names 
of his &therland whose verses form the bright- 
est blazonry of her gloiy. His address to Mil- 
ton, lus poetic master, is rich in the pasnonate 
language of admiration. Such a strain has not 
been sung in England for two hundred years. 
Knowing that this verse has been written in 
a prison cell, that the author has been self- 
taught, that he waa a poor Ohartist shoemaker, 
we read in all the wonderment of an inexplicable 
dream 

" Through the whole ten books are the spirits 
of renowned suicides brought together — their 
forms, their attributes, their iuBtincts, feelings, 
pasuons, described in glowing verse — and made 
to argue and dispute with each other on those 
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great tliemee of lift wliich from the beginniog 
antil this day have engaged the atteatioa of the 
world — the life, the government, the destiny, 
and the hereafter of man. No extract of de- 
tached passages, no general description of the 
Bcope and aim of the poem, can give an adequate 
idea of its general character, or of the amazing 
poetic energy it exhibits. It concludes with a 
^orions vision. All heaven seema as a port^ 
to a world stretched b^ond it, where manldad 
regenerated dwell in bliasfiil freedom." 

It is mostly idle to epeak about what might 
have been; but the sinewy and muscular power, 
the protracted grandeur of the " Purgatory of 
Suicides^ are evidence enough of power of the 
highest grasp and compass. As yet this is the 
Poem of Labour. No one of Mr. Cooper's 
order has produced anything for lofty effort and 
oompletenesa like this ; this is poetry resulting 
ftom an acquaintance with what is most sublime 
in Boholarship and immortal verse; &om friend- 
ship with Dante, Milton, and Shelley ; from 
the mighty names of Gtrecian and Boman His- 
ttny and Poetry ; from the music of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart ; it is poetry fired by a 
sense of the intolerance and injustice existing 
in Souety, and by personal sorrows and woes. 
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It is called a Prison J^yme ; and our Poet 
adda his name to the illuBtrions list of those 
who have turned a prison into a palace or a ' 
temple. Su&ring, sohtude, and silence — these , 
three we gi'Mt Ministers when they come to the 
flool fit to receive their ministrations. Surely, 
in that cell in Stafibrd jail, ecstaciee uid raptures 
were felt, and visions of beauty and magnifi- 
eance unfolded, which have struck a glorious 
balance against pain and wrong, and have made 
all the soenio reahties of hie tame and common- 
place in the comparison : indeed, he has said — 

"Sorroir on earth hath tuti; nntiitlT* 
Of Joygriaft ofteaptoT*; and pown to flitd 
Flaanma nnfaond bafcre palna Mmdlj i^to. 
Oh, atata, b«7«id tnapara I and for Qw aiiiid 
And bodj fraiaad bmignl;." 

What time he drifted about in Death^s boat 
over the skyless sea, while the wierd and fiesh- 
lesa hand of the old Pilot, with his ghastly, 
glaring eyeballs, hushed and silenced the rude 
ch^ag and raving of those hoarse, mysterious 
waves. What time he roamed through the 
recesses of that grim cavern, with the superna- 
tural gloom disused from the tracery of woven 
rock — ^where stood the " triple colonnade^ of 
" colossal images, of ache intense, and appre- 
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henfflve dread \" ^'oA that more horrid oavem, 
where the crowds of huge aoakei, clothed in 
livid and baleful light, smote, with their fiirked 
tongues, apon the breasts of Iscariot and Oastla- 
reagh. Nor did the panorattia of bomr and 
terror alone pass throngh the cell ; there, too, 
the giant-stemmed old Druid woods and oaks 
of Lindsay, with melodira of woodlarks and 
mellow'throated blackbirds, with chaste anemo- 
nies and azure-robed harebells ; and all the 
sylvan melodies of river or foreet-bough — they 
WOT6 all in the cell ; fluttering bosoms of love- 
lorn maidens; shrill battle-trompeba cleaving 
the sky befwe the gorgeous tournament ; and 
prancing steeds, bearing the carolling and 
courtly troubadour ; — there also, the hall where 
the thrones were set in gorgeous show beneath 
the runbow-roofed uid column-jj^t expanse— 
where tstowa and sceptre died down radiance 
from gems and gold, — and the intermingled 
seats of strange, &ntastio structure, wh«re sat 
the great civic mlera and swayers of the nund 
of the ancient time ; and then the sptritoU 
Pantheon of the Good, won after the pathway, 
tat many a mile, throngh the long tenaces 
of the sphynx and the Hon : and not only was 
the scenery gorgeous and magnificent begwid 
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wH ^le mete enchBntmeiitA of stone-built oitiei, 
bat the asBOoiatea were the ghoat^ of the noblcet 
uid most diBtinguished sons and daughters of 
earth : Sardanapulua, EUid Chow Sin, that gr^ 
Oathaian autocrat, who wrapt the robe of 
deathly flame around them on that triumphal 
death-pyre ; and Sappho, the ainger of the early 
day, who made her hup echo the panga and 
the Booma of love : the ahadee of great legia- 
latorB — Lycurgua, and Themistocles ; great 
orators — Demosthenes, and Socrates ; great 
warriors — Hannibal, Pompey, and Otho ; — all 
these, and crowds it ia impossible here to parti- 
oulariae, thronged through the cells of the 
prison ; and aa the^ moved before the eye of 
the bard, they held high discourse of the 
thoughts and tlie thinga in which they were 
interested in life. It is diffionlt to see the great 
plan within Mr. Oooper's mind upon which the 
" Pnrgatory" waa constructed — of course there 
must have been one. The artist, doubtleaa, 
sketched the whole work before him, on the 
canvass, before he proceeded to spread his co- 
lours, or to lay in over the vast perspective of 
pyramids, and colossal thrones, and palaces, in 
their aroliiteotonio pomp, the varying lights and 
duties ; doubtless the language of one of hia 
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oompanion shades in the poem, is likewiae the 
sentimeiit of Mr, Cooper. 

"Spirtan kDow, ■ truth lubtima, 

TkMt Portnitarei Mt forth in thii mjiteriooa elime. 

"Bj kjbrld fornu lika that* tha Mge or bard 
Of old piotnrad deap thooghta : ha prMcient 
Of mortal thing*, not dimly Hind'« award 
In tttat lifs ramaw : — and tbni halh lant 
WiM Natnn, hare, famiUu amblama maant 
T* enfix onr ipiiita raTaranoo of Har high 
Unabaagaabla daoiaea." 

The Poem is a wonderful revelry in all Borts 
of learaiiig, near and remote ; and in a future 
edition — (we hope many future editions will be 
called ica) — the ralue of the book will be en- 
hanced by the prefixing of the argument and 
intention before each oanto, and by some his- 
toric aooouDt of the scenery painted, and tiie 
persons introduced. There is a propriety in the 
character of the shade in Hades, and the person 
in the real life, which cannot be seen but by 
those &nuliar with the life portraiture. The 
eclectic reviewer rated his value of the Poem 
roost highly, from the various exwdia with 
which the several sections open. We will not 
B»y one word to undervalue their pathos and 
their power ; but the sublimit of the Poem 
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Ues in itself; in its terrible discussions of the 
great qneations of Homanity — ^for the purpose 
of the book is evidently to unlbld the grand 
mistakes, weaknesses, errors, and sins, by which 
the advftQoement of man has been retarded, 
either by the friends or foes of the human race. 
The first book conducts us to a Purgatory of 
Legislators where, in column-girt encl(»ure, rise 
thrones, fiuhioned like a fortalico, or tower, or 
shrine, shaped and ovncanopied with perforated 
carvwy, typyiying Fright and Mischief, Stealth 
and Guile, and the horrent forms of Supersti- 
tion and lerroF. There, wearing a tiara, and 
dedced with amethysts and sapphires, sat Sar- 
danapnlus ; and less illustrious, by show and 
garniture, San), Chow Sin, Marc Antony, Nero, 
and Appios Claudius ; and here we are permit- 
ted to listen to a disonsraon on the developement 
of man. The Chinese vindicates the ancient 
oiviUzation of his empire : Marc Antony plays 
tbe orator again, and ends hia harangue, like an 
aotor, for applause ; and Lycurgus debates the 
question, only with a generousness of soul 
greater than we can give that stem legislator 
credit for. 

The second book introdnees ns to a kind of 
pathway or cave, from the Limbo of Vanity, 
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where Cleombrotiu — he who, to enjoy Plato'*s 
ElTBinm, leapt into the eea — and Empedodee 
— " he ^o to be deemed a God leapt fondly 
into the flames of Etna," disconfte together of 
tho§e inner agonies which resulted in self- . 
deo^ition — the illuaioiiB and vexatioos of the 
mind. How terrible ia the Purgatory of Tnu- 
tore i The narration of the vision of Oastle- 
reach is like a tTanaparenoy of earthly beauty 
and meaning, bronght into Tividness and li& 
by the play of hell fires behind it. Then we 
have in sacoetaion the Purgatory of Poets, the 
Purgatory of Sceptics, the Purgatory of die 
Epicnre, of Mistaken Goodness, of Progren, 
and Faith. It is easy to see that all these 
states of spiritual being are intended to-image 
forth the Purgatory of Earth, and the discip- 
linary fires by which the spirits of men are 
tamed and tnuned. Thus our readers will see 
something of the design and plan of this noble 
uid fbll-^rown prodnetioa of genins : the design 
is colossal and stupendous. What a poem tiiis 
ifonld be for the artist to exercise his genius 
upon ; how Martin's imaginative pencil, or 
Turner's mysterious colourings, would take 
sh^te aad power from these wirad shadowings 
of thrones, and kingdoms, and men. The "Pnr- 
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gatorjr of Suicides" is a ghostly dionuna of 
earth's history : it b no amusiiig tale — ^no care^ 
less and sportful rhyme ; it is a series of suc- 
cessive pictores, the result of life-long stu^ ; 
it is a mosaic of every kind of marble of genius ; 
or rather it is like the many dimly-deiined 
shapes and oathnea of vast mountains, hrou^ 
oat into full relief by Ae lurid raying forth ' of 
strange and supmiatural flames. Its author 
has exercised his thou^t and invention on all 
things within the range of literature, ethics, 
and history ; and the result of all this reading 
ia poured into the debates of contending ghosts. 
The book will, notwithirtanding all this 
weighty excellence, never rise to high popu- 
larity. It is wanting, throu^ the conduot tt 
the story, in those universid human emotions 
which meet with resp(HUies in every hmn^n 
breast. The descriptions, as. a whole, are too 
remote irom general knowledge and sympathy; 
too learned — too much marked by intelleotuati- 
zation — too much like Southey and 8helley, in 
a sort of Oriental magnificeuoe of illustration : 
the measure, too, of the poem is another barrier 
in the way of extendve popularity ; its verse 
does not flow, like a river — it is sonorous, like 
metal ; it is obedient to the hand of the master, 
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— but then its obedience is not tliat of the harp- 
string, or the key, it in the obeditnoe of the 
iron ; the language bows before the hand of the 
master — it does not fly to do his bidding. 

Thwe are some of the characteristics of this 
great poem — this production of a gloon^ pri- 
son — which phtcee its auUior by the sides of 
EQiot, of Baleigh, of Banyan, of Dante, and 
Taaso. Oircmnstancea prevented him &om 
making his work so complete as theirs : and 
between our friend and ihese names we mi^e 
no comparison of power : but, like these men, 
he did not, in solitude, *' with daxkoess and 
with dangers compassed round," yield himself 
to the emotions of doubt and of despair: when 
he was cut off from communion and fellowship 
with society, he betook himself to the moun- 
tains of Self-Gonmmnion ; he became a Proa- 
pero, and beckoned to himself Ariel, and threw 
the spell of his mastery over Caliban. From 
the gloomy prison-house the ladder was up- 
reared, the top of which reached to the goodly 
Spirit Land. Hemaywell sing with Lovelace, 
the poet of another age and &tUi, 
"Btaaeiralliilonot »priKiiim«k*, 

Norironbanaoaiei 
Hindi loaooant ud frM do tiks 

Thit for ttt harmitegs. 
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If 1 hmTB frMdom In m; love, 

And in Djidf k« fiwaj 
Angali ilona tbit Mwr *bo*« ^ 

Eojoj looh libflrtj," 

The following extracts will caavey bat a 
feeble idea of the book, whom every etanzs 
opens up to the mind Bome new sublimity ; — 
THE ABCHITBCTUSE OF THE F[raQA.TOBT. 
" Aaun tk«ia onmd tha Ukui«M of • roof 
Of irovaa Mok ; rtnai^ nttanatunl |Uia, 
Dlffniing troai ibi tnoer;, that Hunad voof 
Of mHoiuT, mors mjtUoil uid nra 
' nuuk devoteat of prond cathednl'd pnjtr 
WitaaH, wUlo wonhipping, tlia ITinMn^ 
PridoUndiDglawlineHl tnd putoompira 
Of monkiilt miitnrea, van tha ahapo* I wean 
Of abali and oapital (hat 'long that fault ware teen. 
Hot aa with FMhion of that gloomj age, 
When Phantaaj, in oouTent bondage bred, 
Drew gnoea trooi distraotion— mingling nge, 
Qroteaqoa of apea, with ire of aogel'i draad ; 
Aiming all oontrarie* to blend and wed, 
¥ntil with bjbridii aba had flll'd tha mind. 
And wlch wild wondarment ita powan totaled. 
Bo that ita graap. grown looaa and nndelioed, 
Tlia ahaTan and ahom enohanten' might ita ftaadom bind. 

Not M with FaihioB of that Twilight tima. 
When ikj-born Truth, bj prieaUj hand* airiTad 
In vnlgai vaatmenta of tha motla; mim^ 
Fiajed otmjnnt in ■ dim BaliglonV abade ; 
And paaaant thnll, b; boU and book di 
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QluuMd tMmblingl^ on «oiM, nlofai, aod pan*; 
When imp, nint, angel, knight, with Uttl« blade, 
Qriffln bat, owlet, mora brfbolid the iwaln. 
Till, when the inoenM fumed, nond awnm hia 'wildarad 



H«t afMi patiwn of old a 
Sot *t t^ wand of mitnd magio hnn^ 
The rockj aroh (hat njitio tdiU bettrode. 
While o1aB(or«d ihaft and t«iiit«d pillar epmng 
Forth ftvai the floor j and floral foloona flung 
Their crya tal wiloharj from bate to quoin. 
And erer ohanging diapca in antua olnng 
To ahafc, and oapital, featoon, and grain,— 
Seeming all fori&i of life — all graoe of flowon to Jihb. 

Bat nnimaginod, DnoonceiTed, UDknown,- 
TJaipaakable, bj man teamed all revealed 
To thou awed traTaller* u the; joamejed on 
Through that vaat aiele, that rather glowad a flold 
Of oavomed wandeTa,whsTa each ihape did yield 
For evormora new diangei, UIl the loal 
Enomte with o'or piled amaiement roal'd 
And aank, wiahing an end unto h«r dola 
Of wondering, pining, — now for proapeot of l»«r god. 

Hethooght I aped aoro« tha gloonj apao^ 
From whenoB diverged eaoh anbtorranean aiala, — 
Tldnking tba dams vaat poroh nuto lome plaoe 
Of emblemed Bovereigntj; ortjpiopile. 
Where aoeptred anloidea in kinglj at jlo 
Uight tit, aa In Mma high iupsrial hall 
A&d there etamity itself begoUe 
With pregnant deaoant on dieir earthly Ml— 
On bte— on< mortal change- and being ipliitnaL" 
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" Hi whom tiM A 

Tha Qood— tk* MUog On«— tite oradfiad I~ 

Who, ipit* at Knudt, tha bondi of daath nnlwiMdi 

SokUaiiag 1^ ntan of lion. In tMx prido 

OonvnlMd to Wp l M m «M, and forth did lide 

LMdlDg OaptiTltj Okpttre ! Ii ho not,^ 

K«|9iflo bowB, thj pomr panoaiflad,— 

Night tombod— wtd thon, pooling dUmay ud tost 

On darknM^ wUla Baitb'i milUon momlng Toiooi thontt 
1 lo«a the Oallilaan— Lord and Chriit, 
Saoh goodnaH I eonld own ; and though ei 
Id flaah, aadd woiahlp. If anpanidlHd 
Bajroid tha gnva no Kdsa I oonld And 
Bertorod, thoogh all tfao good of hnmtn kind 
Tan than, ud not that jMrning Ooo, — tha Foor, 
Who haaUd, and fad, and btnt I N^, to 1117 mind 
Hall would bo Haann with him I Honor no m<»« 

Oonld IHght, If aooh fconlgnaat boaat; trod iti ihora." 
THE BOBIir. 
" WiLoan, iweat Bobln I— wolooma, ohoarflil ma I 
Why dost thoQ alight the marry Add* of oom, — 
Tha aaaada of homaii joy, — the plenty Btroon 
Prom Aatama'a teeming lap, — and, at gray mom, 
Ira thoann wakea,aing to ths things of Hom 
And infamy and want and aadnaaa whom 
Thoir itTonger fallow oriminab harg torn 
from fraodom and the gladoome light of homa— . 

To qnenoh the nobler ipark within, in dnngamt'd gloom I 
Why doct than ohooae, throughout the liva-Iimg day, 
A prlaon nmpart for thy poroh, and ilng 
Aa than wooldit rend thy ftagUe throat 1 Away 1 
H7 little friend, away, npon light wing, 
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A whilr, — bayoDd tlii« boiua of raffering I 
An; 1— uid I will mtoh far thj return,— 
Thinkinf, maMiwhtle, ho*, bj tha (ilver ■pring 
Uuktled irith goldan lilin, thoa doat turn 
Thj prott; bMd ■»;, m mualnglj, ud jeun, 

From out that braming look, to ku^w what tbonghte 
Within tha barb leiTod bufi-tongiie dirsll — 
Tha pnrpta eja patallad with (now, that Aoatj 
BogrMafnllj : — doit think tha damotal, 
Tonng Hopa, kirtled with Chiatitj, there fell 
Into the atTMm, and grew a floa'er m f^r 1 
Ab I alill thon lingar'it, wbila 1, dreaming, tell 
Of pleaaaroa I wonid reap, if frsa 1 wars, — 
Like thee, — to breathe awaet Freedom'a balmj lir, 

Awaj I — for thii b not k ollme for thee — 
BwMt ohildboodl iMred one ! The bkwthorai bend 
With rnddj fmitsge : tiny troopi, with glee 
Plandering the mellow wealth, a ibont will lend 
Aloft, if the; behold their feathered friend, 
Loved ' Biil>in Bedbreaat,' miogle with thdr joj I 
Did thej not watch tb; tendarlinga, and wend 
With eager iteps when acboal wal o'er, a coy 
And wlatfnl peep to take — leit lome mda mffiin boy, 

With aaorilegioui heut and hand, ahouM Tob 
Th; nat aa heathanly aa if ■ HaaTen'a bird' 
Were not more aaored than tha Tulgar mob 
Of piea and orowal Flee,— laved one I—thott halt bear 
TIlU diiionanae of bolta and l>an that gird 
Old England'! modem alafes, nntll thy taniO 
Of Freedom'a mono will be aepnlohrad i— 
Hie to yoD jooand band of innooenoa, 
And, 'mid tiMir laptnn^ pou thy hearts melUflmBoe ! 
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SUll lIn(«rU tkon upon that dnarj mil 
Whioh ban, m envlaiul;, mj tIbw of grova 
And itnam and hill,— aa if it wen dsatb'i pall I 
1«*T« thii tjnnt hold,— and, jojoiii rova — 
Lovad bird at Hone,— Bird of onr fkthan' lore,— 
Wban tha thats1i»d ootCage, oUd with late-blavn rota 
And iireat-bTlsT and roiamaij, tbicklj wots 
With ths dirarf-vine, iu oeoUrad garland (hem 
Vnto tbe amoront b«M that 'luidBt ill Bweeta aaroDao. 

Haaton, dear Sobin I — for tba ag«d dams 
Oalli thM to gather np the honeyed ornmb 
She ioattera at liar door; and, at thj name, 
The joongiton crowd to aa« their favoorite oome. 
FaarnotGiimalktnl— shedothdng 'thrae-thnun,' 
Vith bappj half ihnt ojea, npon the warm 
Soft Oiubion In the oorner-obalT : daaf, dumb. 
And toothleai lisi old Growler: — fear do bann,— 
Loved Bobin I — then ahalt baoqaet holl without alarOL 

Ah I Ohantloleer hath eyed the daintiea apread 
Vor thee, and inmmoa* hU pert tndn the priie 
Vo abare. Le I ho* the ebUdren a>k with dread. 
Of tbfl old grandame with the glaiad ayae, 
' Whj BobIn doei not oomef The pat one oriea, 
BsoanBabeaaeitbee not, — unpadfled, 
Br'n with the apple tlnot with Termeil djei, 
The flnfrbom offer* with a kin I Abide 
Sol bar<^ axpeoted one, — leat woe the oot betide I 

If thon return not, Qsmmer o'er her pall 
Win dng in iorroir, 'neath the brindled cow, — 
And Gaffer dgb oyet hla not- brown ale,— 
While evermore tha patlinga, with aid brow. 
Will look for thee apon the hoU; bongh^ 
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Wbon Hum dUrt diiip tlij dgiul note, gra m 
Th* lovlj gnuHl tkon diM ll^t, lad «hBw, 
Tith nieh iVMt aonfld«nM^--«)MD darling obb I 
Thj bl jthwiBB fMM, — and, ooUiM, all (triad 'b«nbon 1' 

Alat '. — I mtnd ma why thoo lingec'it hara ; — 
ICy oanntrj*! bappj oottagea abonnd 
Ko longer 1— whare (hay itood and utilad, npfMi 
Tha'Butils'aBd thafaoll— and tboakaatfonnd 
Bttoh teTaga, Bobin, u, — apoo the gronad 
(Than Alfrad rdgnad, and Hampdaa f aught and bled — 
WlMm XUtos «nng, and IaUbbt wu arownad 
With glDrlea mar^idaiB, — i« poitimi«d 
Unto 001 (atban'ioa*— irho win with t«an tbaii brand. 

Biaad I — naj daronr with grsad the grorelllng too^ 
Aa raoompaiiH of labonr for thair lorda; — 
Or, apnmed, when begging to have, lika the brnta, 
?oddor for toil, and ooerosd into bordea 
Of midnight spollen, — (well the Maok raoorda 
Of omaltj and orima. * Thiideu, dear land' 
Ii daar so longer : iti great name aSordi 
ThonghU bat far onraa* ! Aja, where the brara band 
Sang in ttie flamta— lit ij the brood of Uildsbiand I" 
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Tae Poetry of Science is quite of modem 
growtili. There are many, doubUesa, still in 
tie world, -who ima^e that Poetry and Igno- 
ranoe are compaaioni, and that die progresB of 
knowledge di^ls the phantoms and the &noiee 
of the poet's mind. It ia wonderful how truly 
Aa noblest imagination harmonizes with true 
knowledge, discovery, and science. The poetry 
of the Book of Job, of Oenesia, of Homer, of 
Shakspeare, is true, not only to the age in which 
it was written, but to every age ; and not only 
to its native country, but so lar as its imagina- 
tions oorrespond with nnivers^ facta, to every 
oountTy the truest poetry is the least touched 
or disarranged t^ the advancing mind and the 
penetrating eye of man ; for knowledge, indeed, 
dispels phantoms ; it puts to flight chimeras, 
but it lights a lamp which reve^ a temple 
nevn seen before — a shrine whose glories are 
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all beyond the power of &11G7 to traverse, or of 
the most exalted genius to distance or explore. 
The discoveries of modem skill have made the 
&bles of the old poeta the mere tales of excited 
fancy as compared with the steady and de- 
liberate delineations of the observing eye. 
What a retinue of attendant splendours crowd 
upon the ^e before the teachings of modem 
Astronomy ! Sir John Herachell'a hut volume 
on that science, to the mind able to apprehmid 
it, hangs before the enraptured and astonjahed 
vision such glories as never for a moment 
crossed the &ncy of the most dreaming spirit 
in the darker and earlier ages of the world. 
And Chemistry, with all its subtle fires and 
tranaformationa ; with all its alembics and mys- 
terious retorts, deep hidden in the dark crevices 
of Nature ; the occult doings of the Divine 
finger among all the magic scenery of size, 
and colour, and form : Gnomes and Fairies, 
the People of the Woods and the Mount^na, 
Mysterious Voices, Phantom Shapes :' the 
philosopher has abundance of these perpetually 
haunting him, and turning the darkness and 
stemnesa of life into a bright and spirit-peopled, 
and crowded, and coloured reality. Geology 
is one of the moat triumphant demonatrations of 
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the power of fiict to transcend fiction. What 
fintns have been disentoinbed hj the wand of 
CSomparatiTe Anatomy ! The diaooreries of 
those who first followed the magnet were 
strange, and the astoniKbtment exgited, as every 
Buooeanve ship brought tidings of new isUnds 
studding the bosom of the deep, is infbricn- to 
the astonishment with which, in hiter times, 
we have been taught of worlds buried beneath 
that on which we now move, the wrecks of 
colnnm and kingdom submerged beneath the 
waves, the mighty doings of Water and Fire, 
and millions of curiosities unreckoned o^ until 
the probing and curious eye of &ct sounded the 
depths and lud bare the wonders below. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, a woi^ng stone-mason, 
has been one of the most diligent and enter- 
priring of these discoverers. We know but 
little of him, except what we have gathered 
from bis writings, all of which, so &r as pub- 
lished in volumes, we have oarefhlly read. 
Upwards of thirty years since he published a 
volume of poems : all his vrritinga beside have 
been in prose, bnt all are characterised by true 
fiui(^, — ^frequently on his own theme of Gteology 
— ^risingto Imagination. He has written nodiing 
in which he does not exhibit the capacities and 
o 3 
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Ate powNv of the Poet. W« &re not awue 
how fiur he has had to stmggle with difficulties 
to the poHKut of his &Toiiiite knowledge — • 
^ffiooltiea we know of im imnmiKHiiitable 
aatnre to any hut a Btrong and eaergetio man, 
be hag bad to oonfl^nt, but he girea us aooKt 
idea o! the spint in whloh ha Gon&oiited ^ism, 
xa bia fine Geological Pnwe Poon, called " The 
Old Bed Sandfltone." And the cheerM spirit 
in which be set hinuelf b1 ouoe to labour, and 
to aoqaire knowledge is worthy of imitation by 
oU who prize the leseons of inetniiotiiHi and the 
££b of wisdom. He t^ us that it is thirty 
years siooe he first set out, a little befwe ma.- 
rise, to make his first aoquaiatance with a life 
of labour aad restraiitt, and says be, " I have 
rarely had a heavier heart than on that taom- 
ing. I waa but a aliio, logee-jointed boy at 
that time, find o{ the ]x^ty iutangibilitifis of 
KfflWBoo, and of dreuning when brood awake : 
VoA — ^woeful diange I I was now going to work 
at what Burna hua instanced in Ma ' Twa 
Dogs,' as <»te <ti the mosfe diaa^<eeabLe <^ aU 
eoqtloyniaits — to work in a qnany. Bating 
the paamng uneasioeea occasioned by a few 
gloomy anticipations, the portion o£ my life 
which had already gone by had been happy 
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heyoaA the common lot. I had been a wan- 
derer uaong rooks and woods; a reader of 
eorions books, when I oonld get them ; a 
gleaner of cdd traditionary stories ; and now, I 
was gdng to exchange all my day-dreams, and 
all my amusecaents, for the kind of life in which 
men toil every day that they may be enabled 
to eat, and eat every day that diey may be 
enabled to toil !" 

That first day's toil gave a t^racter to the 
whole t^ hia after life. In boring and cutting 
a way into the rocks of old red sandstone, 
there were many «ircumstances that excited onr 
aathor'a curiosity. Altogether the day passed 
l^ with &BcinationB and ideasnre ; the begin- 
ning of Me was not so formidable as he aalaci- 
pated; and he tells us that the next day he 
returned to the quarry convinced that a very 
exquisite pleasure may be a very cheap one, 
Mid that the busiest employment may afford 
labour enou^ to enjoy it. Although it was 
the beginning of winter, and the rimy &08t 
was upon the ground, and the enow upon the 
hills, he had upon that cold morning begun to 
see that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween a life of toil and a life of wretchedness ; 
and he goes on to tell us that whea his finrt 
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Tear of kboui* dosed, be found that his amount 
of luippineB§ had not been less than in the last 
of his boyhood. He found there the important 
truth, which he presses on the attention of his 
readers in his writings, that there are iew pro- 
fessions, faowerer humble, that do not present 
their peculiar advantages of observntion ; none 
in which the exercise of the lenities does not 
lead to enjoyment, 

We have said that Mr. Miller published s 
Tolmne of Poems, and it is now lying before 
us. A few extracts, especially as it is a rare 
volume, sh^l be placed b«fore our readers in 
the ensuing pages ; but the volume wants the 
individuality of succeeding works. At the 
time when it was published the author must 
have been very young, and, therefore, it may 
be regarded as a work rich in promise ; but it 
does not contain anything which can be com- 
pared with the productions of his later years. 
Fancy is there, and great sweetness and smooth- 
ness of ex[n«ssion, and an evident love of 
Nature, and capability of rendering some of her 
scenes into very sweet verse, but the Poetry is 
not so rich as in the " Old Bed Sandstone." The 
following EnTAPH is fiill of pathos and mean- 
ing:— 



SDOH UILtlR. ! 

" llorMl pMiM «^Br Deith'i dark iwaUov, 
Henliw • • - « itndk'd, pnlr bllow I 
A' hi* wblmi Ml' wild moodi OTtr, 
Mate tlM band, and lUtd tha wm. 

Doit tboQ wiih tokan hiifUIlngi) 
Troth, gold friand, (hej wera nm unk' uiea ; 
Tat though mde, uid wild, and oarelaai, 
Tbera ua wU«r folk oanld bear leu. 

BaatitM, H tha raatlaM aaa, (tm ; 
Pair ha wat, and pnlr «ad Im atill ; 
Warla gaar, ha didaa rack it ; 
Birth hit ain Im loaiM wad wek It. 

Fair took I he law mMn anea piwa yon. 
Bat, alas I eaold not radrsH jaa ; 
Tain folk 1 he laok'd down apon 70a ; 
Bioh folk ) ha totight Dothing fioio jon. 

Usan heart, fang yaiir waji^ forgot him. 
Bat think twice bafora joa wjla hlmj 
When he braathM ja dortt na nJaa him ; 
Wratoh, bagooe I nor blame, not praiae him. 

Warm heart I pan na haedleH h; him ; 
Brave heart I let na folae deorj bin; 
Leal heart I thoD hadataura oareM'd him, 
For the blin' wi' gowd might tnnt him. 

What waa gaid in Ufa ha kaot it ; 
Qaiet be liT'd, he died oonteiited. 
Twa, three, honeat bodia* manro'd him ; 
All the leat ax blamed or aooru'd him. 
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Hm ka Km, aU M>n Hd kHlr; 
Lrfttor bMwi MioB lie m vtuly ; 
Bliun% ]r> «Ud fl*U flowrhi o^ Un I 
Bii(U«^ wi' jMU Miigi, daplon Urn r 

UOBNINQ. 

How kvaly tk« mom— Ilka* Tig«r iileep, 
tXnve^d ud UBorffluriiiK npotw ths doap ; 
IToT bant bj tha Mphjr, nor itnin'd bj the blut. 
The ibeate of tbe Hilor banf daek from the mut. 
How lonlr the mnbs ! tbe para daw-dropa of olght 
On, tba gtj Untod folUga hftng iptrkling and hrigbt 
And waiat, aora iploadid, the bwme tbe; raoalTe 
Ai amarga^ all gloriooi, tha gem from the wbto. 
How loTolf tha eoena I a f«tr waadeiing ny 
To tbe depth of tba tUcket hu tnvallad Ita wt; ; 
And Ilka oolanw of Srs, all nnfllokarlDg aod red, 
The tTTuk of tha popUr growi bright tn tbe abftda.' 
How lovely the aoane 1 like the ater of tba nigbt, 
WboM tba Im of tba l^e gUnnen pal* to tbeU light ; 
Tha gtj floweitof apriog are epread over tba lee. 
And thaj band their fiOr heatU to tbe tread of the bae. 
Hub ! mormnii tba •tra«m io the depth of tbe grore. 
And naatlee tbe thnub and tb« bUekbird abofa; 
To ita low o ea a e leei itrain tba gaj warblingi reply. 
And the eong of tbe flald lark dewendi from the iky. 

ON SEEiyG A 8I7»-DIAL IH" A OHUEOH-TABD. 

Ony dial ttone 1 I fain would know 

What motive plwed tbea han^ 
When darkly opei tbe freqoent graTO 

And Mat* tbe frequent bier. 
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iA I booOM «ewpi th* daAj ihil* 

Uov o'or tko fignnd pUni 

Vhan mortal lib Ini pui-d mnj, 

Tlnta eoonta hit hmm in Ttiu. 

Owj dial dtoiM I I bin would know 

Wlut motlTe plaoad thfte hara, 
iriMn MdntH hMTM the frec|iunt dgh, 

A»d drop* tk« frsqnmt tau. 
lika UtM Mntd, pUin, gray dial tttm*, 

Griafi waarf monrDan ka; 
Dark ■omw mstaa out time to tham ; 

Dark Shade metea tima on thsa. 

Tat aora twH wIm to plmoa that hen 

To oatoh tha 070 of him 
To whom Earth'i brightest ganda appear 

IfMtUaai, and d«U, and dim. 
Wa think of time, whan nme hai fled. 

The fdond anr teara d^lore ; 
The Ood one light, prood haarti danj, 

Oar grlaf-wom haarto adore. 

Ore; dial atone I while jet thy thade 

Pointa out tboaa faooia are mine ; 
WUle Tet, at earl; noon, I riaa 

Isd raat at da;« dadinej 
Vonld that the Ban Ibt fiumed thinak 

Hia bdght raji beamed on tiu, 
That I, than aged dl^ itone I 

Wght maasore Tima like thee. 

The§e fire his vereeB, joBtifyiiig all tli&t we 
h»ve said of them, and perhaps much mora ; 
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bat in the " Old Bed Sand Stone" a peonliat^y 
rich »nd ncy^ &nc7 derelopea itself: froni this 
&esh and unpretending book more nidimeatal 
information may be obtained in refbrenoe to 
geological formationB, than from any balf-dozen 
books in our language. Figures and analogies 
Buggest themaelTee readily to the writn's mind, 
from all the re^ona of romance ; from Shkk- 
■pear, from the "Arabian Nights," fima 
Smollet. The young man groping his wky 
cannot err with a eteady lamp like this in hia 
- band m a guide. In reading tbia book be will 
find almost a panoramic display of the soeneoy 
of the Old Worlds ; the reader is borne along 
to mark the rise and &11 of dynasties of trees ; 
be sails on a raft of some lepidodendron, down 
the lakes and ancient seas of the primeval 
world. We use an orrery to explain the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; but Mr. Miller 
has so completely cau^t the life, the oolour, 
the soenery of the forest, and rock, and fish, and 
flower (^ that time, that, when he deliTmi bia 
lecture to us, he punts so accurately, we hare 
the figure, or the landscape, immediately pre- 
sented to our view. Thus commenting on the 
remark that the Old Bed Sand Stone is rmaA- 
ably barren of fossils, that it is thwefiMw unin- 
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terestittg, uid that little is known of it, he 
pertinently aaya — 

" Let the reader ima^ne a digest of English 
History, oomplebi, from the timee of Juliua 
Otesar to the reign of that Harold who was 
slain at Hastings, and trom the times of Edward 
III. down to tlie present day, but bearing no 
record of the Williams, the Henrys, the Ed- 
wards, the John, the Stephen, and Richard, 
that reigned during the omitted period, or of 
the striking and important ereota by which 
thmr serwal rmgns were distingnished. — 
A ofaroniole thns mutilated and incomplete 
would be no unapt representation of a geological 
history of the earth, in which the period of the 
Upper Silurian would bo connected with the 
Mountain Limestome, or of the Limestone of 
Burdie House, and tlie period of the Old Bed 
Sandstone onutted." 

Again — 

*' Is it not a curious roAection that the com- 
meroial greatness of Britain, at the present day, 
should be closely connected wi& the towering 
and thickly-spread fcnrests of arboraceous ferns, 
and gigantic reeds — ^vegetables of strange form 
and uncouth names, whidi flourished and de- 
cayed on its Borfitce, age after age, during the 
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vutly-cstmdfld torn of the Gvbonifwous pe- 
riod, ere the mount^ns were upheaved, and 
when thwfl was do man, as ytt, to till the 



" le it not a reflection equally curiouB that the 
iDTalida of the preeent summw dionld be driak- 
ing health, amid the the receseee <^ Strathpe%r, 
from the Btill more ancient mineral and animal 
dflbria of the low^ ooeui c^ the (Hd Bod Sand 
Sbxie, B^ngely elaborated for vast but imret^- 
oned periods in the bowels of the euth ! The 
fiuit maj'' remind xa of tuie of the specifica 
of a now-^biolete Bchocd of medimne, which 
flourished in tlus country about two centnriei 
•go, and which iooluded in its Materia AfediM 
pcMiona of tibe human ^wne. Ammg tiiese 
was the fleeh of Bgyptiiui mummies, impreg- 
nated with the raibalminf; drags, — the dried 
sinews and muscles of human creatares, who 
had walked in the streets of Thebes or of Luxor, 
three thousand years ago.^ 

The fi^Uowiug is a magnificent description of 
the formati<»i of Coal Measures. Reader and 
writer are supposed to be upcm the wares, and 
among the forests, of the actually submwging 
world. 

" We hare Altered the Omi Measures. For 
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asvcft ftnnaiiooi tqgetber, our oouiae, from the ' 
homer SiivaiMi to the Upper Old Bed Sand 
Stone, his Imii ovm ooeatu without a risible 
■hore, though, like Oalumbnfl in hia voyage of 
discovery, we have now and then found a little 
fioating weed, to indicate the approaching coast. 
The water is &Bt shallowing. Yonder passes a 
brolceii branch, with the leaves stUI unwitbered : 
and there floats a tuft of fern. Land, &om the 
mastJiead I Land, luid, laud ! A low shore 
tiiickly oovered with vegetation. Huge trees 
e£ waadeiT6i\ fjnn stand oat fiu* into the water. 
There seems no intwveoing beaeh. A thicjc 
hedge of reeds, tall as the masts of pinoaoes, 
runs along the de^er bsjrs, like water .flags at 
the edge of a lake. A river of vast volume 
oomes rolling &oax the interior, darkening the 
water far leagues widi its sUme and mud, md 
beming with it, to the open sea, reeds, and fern, 
uid cones of the pine, and inunense floats of 
leaves, and here and there seme bulky tree un- 
dermined and ufwooted by the current. We 
near the ooost, and now entw the openings of 
the stream. A scarce penetrable ph^^mx i^ 
Meds, that attain to the height, and well nigh 
to the bulk, of forest trees, is ranged on either 
hand. The bright and glosey stems seem 
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rodded like Gothio oolamna ; the pointed leaves 
stand out, green at ereiy joint, tier above tier, 
each tier resembling a coronal wreatb, or ut 
ancient crown, with tbe rays turned oatwu^ ; 
and ve see atop wbat nmj be either large apikoB, 
or catkins, 

" What etrange forms of v^etable life appear 
in the forest behind. Can that be a club-moss 
that raises ita slender height, for more tlian 
Gfty feet from the soil ! or can these tall p^m- 
like trees be actoally ferns, and these spreading 
branches mere fronds i And then these gigan- 
tio rbede I are they not mere varietiea of the 
oonunon horse tiul of our bogs and moraAses 
magnified scone axiy or a hundred times t 
Have we arrived at some such country as the 
continent visited hj O^ulliver, in which he 
fbund thickets of weeds tall as woods of twentj 
years' growth, and lost himself amid a forest of 
com fifty feet in height 1 The lesser vegetation 
of onr own country, its reeds, morasses, and 
ferns, seem here as if viewed tiirough a micro- 
Boope : the dwarfi have sprung up into giants, 
and yet there appears to be no proportional in- 
crease in size among what are unequivocally its 
trees. Yonder is a groap of what seem to be 
pines, tall iind bulky it is true, but neither 
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taller nor bulkier than tbe pines of Norway and 
Amenca ; and the club-moss behind shoots i^ 
its green hairy arms loaded widi what seem 
catkins above their topmost cones. Bnt what 
monster of the Tegetable world comes floating 
down the stream, now clroling round in the 
eddies, now dancing on the ripple, now shooting 
on the rapid t It resembles a gigantic star-fish, 
or an munense coach-wheel divested of the rim. 
There is a green dome-like mass in the centre 
that corresponds to the nave of the wheel or 
the body of the st^-fish ; tmd tlie boughs shoot 
out horizontally on every side, like Bpxrka from 
the nave or rays frcaii the central body. The 
diameter considerably exceeds forty &et ; the 
branches origin^y of a deep green, are assum- 
ing the golden tinge of decay ; the cylindrical 
and hollow leaves stand out thick on every side, 
like prickles of the wild-rose on the red fleshy 
lanoe-Iike shoots of a year's growth, that will be 
covered two seasons hence with flowers and 
fruit. That strangely-formed organism presents 
DO existing type among all the numerous &mi- 
lies of the vegetable kingdom. There is an 
amazing luxuriance of growth all around us. 
Scarce can the currente make way through the 
thickets of aquatic plants that rise thick from 
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the muddy bottom ; and thou^ the Bomdime 
fidlfl bright npoD the npper boogbB of tlie 
tangled forest beTond, not & ray penetnt«s &o 
more than twili^t gloom that broods over the 
marshy platform below. The rank steam of 
decaying vegetation forms a thick Une haze, 
that partially obsoareB the imderwood ; deadly 
lakes of carbonic acid gas hare accnmnlatod in 
the hollows ; Aere is silence all aromid, nimi- 
terrupted save by tlie sodden splash ef sMoe 
reptile fish that has risen to the BurfiMein par- 
suit of its prey, or when a sndden breese stirs 
the hot ur and diakes the fronds of the gimt 
ferns or the catkins of the reeds. The wide 
continent before us is a contment devoid of 
animal b'fe, save that its pools and riven 
abound in fish and molnsoa, and that uullionB 
and tens of millions of the inAisory tribes swarm 
in the bogs and marshes. Here and then, too, 
an insect of a strange form flatters among the 
leaves. It is more than probable that no 
creature ftimished with lungs of the more per- 
fect construction could have breathed the at- 
mosphere of tMs early period and have lived." 



ThoB have we oondensed mto a brief view a 
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few leading nunee of those who have married 
Literature to Labour. The catalogue is &r 
&oni complete, but space at present forbids the 
puiBoit of the topic fiirther. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a similar volume m&j be produced 
soon iu continuatioD of ihe glorioua list of the 
Poets of the Poor, called " Osnids and Im- 
stFSTxr ;" or, " Mimd ahono the Cottages," 
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• "D«JuUbafa 
■.D«ifhl.r.- 




Alio, pritt Out Skill 


«y. 




TALES 

InlrodMlloo.' " 


FOB MY OWN 
GDIITEITS. 

UomsDutiH.- " The Blui SCOEk: 
■ A Lhbb for WlT«." "CoiuiQA 
"TbcBuUDinKi." 


SEX. 

Bg.- '^The 



Uandiomly bound and Gill, with nnmrotit Illuiiraiiont, price Ii. M. 

FIRESIDE LESSONS ON THE NATURAI. 
HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 

IN SIMPLE AND FAMILIAR CONVERSATION. 

ABOOK FOR MOTHERS; 

on, 

f a BEAT AND 



BYC. E. SARQEANT. 
ytaili/ bound, pHc< One S/iillins. 



INDON : — PARTRIDGE & OAKEY, 34, PATERNOBTER ROW. 
jind mag be had ef att BookitUert. 



LIBRARY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

1 SERIES OF SIXPEIIT BOOIS, 

BY A. M. &. C. E. SARQEANT, 

T UP AND ILLCBTRATED. 



1 



EXTRACT FRiiM PRBFACB, 
O TUB BBADERS OP "TUB I 
UTTLB FOLKS." 

LiTTLI FhIINDB, 



ry boak we read aughl La 



buylDf •■ Th< Library ror Little Follii." 

NEW VBAR'JNIGtiriHD PAPA'S BIRTH DAV. 

THE STEP-MUTHEKi on, THE BKRES^ORD FAMILY. 

IIAKY AHD MINNIB) DO. THE LITTLE GIRLS' QUESTIONS. 

ACTIVE KINDNESS: on, THE LITTLE NAIL-MAKBK, UNCLE JOHN'S 

PAHTV, IITD THE ITALIAN BOY. 
THE BLUR SILK FROCK I DR. CELIA'B VISIT. 
WALKS WITH MAMMA. 

FANNY WOODBORNEl DB, THE PEARL-STRINGER. 
MAHHA-S STORIES. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR SUNDAY. 
STORIES FOR BOYS. 

aioo St SiiDenrt tath, 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. Kith cutt. I THIS BOOK OF BIRDS, with niU. 
„ * FISHES. ditto. I „ „ INSECTS, dlllo. 

BLIND ALICEi or. Do Right. If you .lih to be H.ppy. 



LGONORE PERCY : or, Ths DeKrttd Dsughter. 
LONDON ; — PARTBIDOE & OAKBT,. 34, PATEHSOBTBB BOTT. 

And m ay U had '■/ alt ButkttlUr t. 



